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Sir Charles Danvers. 


By THE AvuTHor oF ‘THE DANVERS JEWELS.’ 


CHarTer XXY. 


| tae left Slumberleigh Hall early the following morning, and 

drove up to the Rectory on his way to Vandon. After being 
closeted with Mr. Alwynn in the study for a short time, they 
both came out and drove away together. Ruth, invisible in 
her own room with a headache, her only means of defence against 
Mrs. Alwynn’s society, heard the coming and the going, and was 
not far wrong in her surmise that Dare had come to beg Mr. 
Alwynn to accompany him to Vandon, being afraid to face alone 
the mysterious enemy intrenched there. 

No conversation was possible in the dog-cart, with the groom 
on the back seat thirsting to hear any particulars of the news 
which had spread like wildfire from Vandon throughout the whole 
village the previous afternoon, and which was already miraculously 
flying from house to house in Slumberleigh this morning, as things 
discreditable do fly among a Christian population, which perhaps 
“thinks no evil,” but repeats it nevertheless. 

There was not a servant in Dare’s modest establishment who 
was not on the lock out for him on his return. The gardener 
happened to be tying up a plant near the front door; the house- 
maids were watching unobserved from an upper casement; the 
portly form of Mrs. Smith, the housekeeper, was seen to glide 
from one of the unused bedroom windows; the butler must have 
been waiting in the hall, so prompt was his appearance when the 
dog-cart drew up before the door. 

Another pair of keen black eyes was watching too, peering out 
through the chinks between the lowered Venetian blinds in the 


drawing-room ; was observing Dare intently as he got out, and 
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then resting anxiously on his companion. Then the owner of the 
eyes slipped away from the window, and went back noiselessly to 
the fire. 

Dare ordered the dog-cart to remain at the door, flung down 
his hat on the hall table, and, turning to the servant who was 
busying himself in folding his coat, said sharply— 

“Where is the—the person who arrived here yesterday ?” 

The man replied that “she” was in the drawing-room. The 
drawing-room opened into the hall. Dare led the way, suppressed 
fury in his face, looking back to see whether Mr. Alwynn was 
following him. The two men went in together, and shut the 
door. 

The enemy was intrenched and prepared for action. 

Mrs. Dare, as we must perforce call her for lack of any other 
designation rather than for any right of hers to the title, was 
seated on a yellow brocade ottoman, drawn up beside a roaring 
fire, her two smart little feet resting on the edge of the low brass 
fender, and a small work-table at her side, on which an elaborate 
medley of silks and wools was displayed. Her attitude was that 
of a person at home, aggressively at home. She was in the act of 
threading a needle when Dare and Mr. Alwynn came in, and she 
put down her work at once, carefully replacing the needle in 
safety, as she rose to receive them, and held out her hand, with a 
manner the assurance of which, if both men had not been too 
much frightened to notice it, was a little overdone. 

Dare disregarded her gesture of welcome, and she sat down 
again, and returned to her work, with a laugh that was also a 
little overdone. 

“ What do you mean by coming here?” he said, his voice hoarse 
with a furious anger, which the sight of her seemed to have 
increased a hundredfold. 

** Because it is my proper place,” she replied, tossing her head, 
and drawing out a long thread of green silk; “because I have a 
right to come.” 

“You lie!” said Dare fiercely, showing his teeth. 

“Lord, Alfred!” said Mrs. Dare contemptuously, “don’t make 
a scene before strangers. We've had our tiffs before now, and 
shall have again, I suppose. It’s the natur’ of married people to 
fall out ; but there’s no call to carry on before friends. Push up 
that lounge nearer the fire. Won’t the other gentleman,” turning 
to Mr. Alwynn, “come and warm himself? I’m sure it’s cold 
enough.” 

Mr. Alwynn, who was a man of peace, devoutly wished he 
were at home again in his own study. 
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“Tt is a cold morning,” he said; “but we are not here to 
discuss the weather.” 

He stopped short. He had been hurried here so much against 
his will, and so entirely without an explanation, that he was not 
quite sure what he had come to discuss, or how he could best 
support his friend. 

“ What do you want?” said Dare, in the same suppressed voice, 
without looking at her. 

“My rights,” she said incisively; “and, what’s more, I mean 
to have ’em. I’ve not come over from America for nothing, I can 
tell you that; and I’ve not come on a visit neither. I’ve come to 
stay.” 

“What are these rights you talk of?” asked Mr. Alwynn, 
signing to Dare to restrain himself. 

“ As his wife, sir. I am his wife, as I can prove. I didn’t come 
without my lines to show. I didn’t come on a speculation, to see 
if he’d a fancy to have me back. No, afore I set my foot down 
anywheres I look to see as it’s solid walking.” 

“Show your proof,” said Mr. Alwynn. 

The woman ostentatiously got out a red morocco letter case, 
and produced a paper which she handed to Mr. Alwynn. 

It was an authorised copy of a marriage register, drawn out in 
the usual manner, between Alfred Dare, bachelor, English subject, 
and Ellen, widow of the late Jaspar Carroll, of Neosho City, 
Kansas, U.S.A. The marriage was dated seven years back. 

The names of Dare and Carroll swam before Mr. Alwynn’s eyes. 
He glanced at the paper, but he could not read it. 

“Ts this a forgery, Dare?” he asked, holding it towards him. 

“No,” said Dare, without looking at it; “itis right. But that 
is not all. Now,” turning to the woman, who was watching him 
triumphantly, “show the other paper—the divorce.” 

“T made inquiries about that,” she replied composedly. “I 
wasn’t going to be fooled by that ’ere, so I made inquiries from 
one as knows. The divorce is all very well in America; but it 
don’t count in England.” 

Dare’s face turned livid. Mr. Alwynn’s flushed a deep red. He 
sat with his eyes on the ground, the paper in his hand trembling a 
little. Indignation against Dare, pity for him, anxiety not to 
judge him harshly, struggled for precedence in his kind heart, 
still beating tumultuously with the shock of Dare’s first admission. 
He felt rather than saw him take the paper out of his hand. 

“T shall keep this,” Dare said, putting it in his pocket-book ; 
and then, turning to the woman again, he said, with an oath, 
“Will you go, or will you wait till you are turned out?” 

x 2 
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“T’'ll wait,” she replied undauntedly. ‘I like the place well 
enough.” 

She laughed and took up her work, and, after looking at her for 
a moment, he flung out of the room, followed by Mr. Alwynn. 

The defeat was complete; nay, it was a rout. 

The dog-cart was still standing at the door. The butler was 
talking to the groom; the gardener was training some new shoots 
of ivy against the stone balustrade. 

Dare caught up his hat and gloves, and ordered that his 
portmanteau, which had been taken into the hall, should be put 
back into the dog-cart. As it was being carried down he looked 
at his watch. 

“T can catch the midday express for London,” he said. “TI can 
do it easily.” 

Mr. Alwynn made no reply. 

“Get in,” continued Dare feverishly ; “ the portmanteau is in.” 

“T think I will walk home,” said Mr. Alwynn slowly. It gave 
him excruciating pain tofay anything so severe as this; but he 
got out the words aoe od 

Dare looked at him in astonishment. 

“ Get in,” he said again quickly. “I must speak to you. I will 
drive you home. I have something to say.” 

Mr. Alwynn never refused to hear what any one had to say. He 
went slowly down the steps, and got into the cart, looking straight 
in front of him, as his custom was when disturbed inmind. Dare 
followed. 

“T shall not want you, James,” he said to the groom, his foot 
on the step. 

At this moment the form of Mrs. Smith, the housekeeper, 
appeared through the hall door, clothed in all the awful majesty 
of an upper servant whose dignity has been outraged. 

_ “Sir,” she said, in a clear not to say a high voice, “ asking 
your pardon, sir, but am I, or am I not, to take my orders 
from——” 

Goaded to frenzy, Dare poured forth a volley of horrible oaths 
French and English, and, seizing up the reins, drove off at a furious 
rate. 

The servants remained standing about the steps, watching the 
dog-cart whirl rapidly away. 

\ “ He’s been to church with her,” said the gardener at last. “TI 
said all along she’d never have come, unless she had her lines to 
show. I ha’n’tcut them white grapes she ordered yet; but I may 
as well go and do it.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Smith, “ grapes or no grapes, I'll never give 
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up the keys of the linen cupboards to the likes of her, and ’m 
not going to have any one poking about among my china. I’ve 
not been here twenty years to be asked for my lists in that way, 
and the winter curtains ordered out unbeknownst to me;’ and 
Mrs. Smith retreated to the fastnesses of the housekeeper’s room, 
whither even the audacious enemy had not yet ventured to follow 
her. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Alwynn and Dare drove at moderated speed 
along the road to Slumberleigh. For some time neither spoke. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Dare at last. “I lost my head. I 
became enraged. Before a clergyman and a lady, I know well, it 
is not permitted to swear.” 

“T can overlook that,” said Mr. Alwynn; “but,” turning very 
red again, “ other things I can’t.” 

Dare began to flourish his whip, and become excited again. 

“T will tell you all,” he said with effusion—“ every word. 
You have a kind heart. I will confide in you.” 

“T don’t want confidences,” said Mr. Alwynn. “I want 
straightforward answers to a few simple questions.” 

“T will give them, these answers. I keep nothing back from a 
friend.” 

“ Then, first. Did you marry that woman?” 

“Yes,” said Dare, shrugging his shoulders, “I married her, 
and often afterwards, almost at once, I regretted it; but que 
voulez-vous, 1 was young. I had no experience. I was but 
twenty-one.” 

Mr. Alwynn stared at him in astonishment at the ease with 
which the admission was made. 

“How long afterwards was it that you were divorced from 
her?” 

“Two years. Two long years.” 

“For what reason ?” 

“Temper. Ah! what a temper. Also because I left her for 
one year. It was in Kansas, and in Kansas it is very easy to 
marry, and also to be divorced.” 

“Tt is a disgraceful story,” said Mr. Alwynn in great indigna- 
tion. 

“Disgraceful!” echoed Dare excitedly. “It is more than 
disgraceful. It is abominable. You do not know all yet. I will 
tell you. I was young; I was buta boy. I go to America when 
Tam twenty-one, to travel, to see the world. I make acquaint- 
ances. I get into a bad set, what you call undesirable. I fall in 
love. I walk into a net. She was pretty, a pretty widow, all 
love, all soul; without friends. I protect her. I marry her. I 
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have a little money. I have five thousand pounds. She knew 
that. She spent it. I was a fool. In a year it was gone.” 
Dare’s face had become white with rage. ‘And then she told me 
why she married me. I became enraged. There was a quarrel, 
and I left her. I had no more money. She left me alone, and a 
year after we are divorced. I never see her or hear of her again. 
I return to Europe. I live by my voice in Paris. It is five years 
ago. I have bought my experience. I put it from my mind. 
And now”—his hands trembled with anger—“now that she 
thinks I have money again, now, when in some way she hears 
how I have come to Vandon, she dares to come back and say she is 
my wife.” 

“Dare,” said Mr. Alwynn sternly, “ what excuse have you for 
never mentioning this before—before you became engaged to 
Ruth?” 

“What!” burst out Dare, “tell Ruth! Tell her! Quelle 
idée. I would never speak to her of what might give her pain. 
I would keep all from her that would cause her one moment’s 
grief. Besides,” he added conclusively, “it is not always well to 
talk of what has gone before. It is not for her happiness or 
mine. She has been, one sees it well, brought up since a young 
child very strictly. About some things she has fixed ideas. If I 
had told her of these things which are passed away and gone, she 
might not”—and Dare looked gravely at Mr. Alwynn—‘ she 
might not think so well of me.” 

This view of the case was quite a new one to Mr. Alwynn. 
He looked back at Dare with hopeless perplexity in his pained 
eyes. To one who throughout life has regarded the supremacy of 
certain truths and principles of action as fixed and recognised as 
a matter of course by all the world, however imperfectly obeyed 
by individuals, the discovery comes as a shock, which is at the 
moment overwhelming, when these same truths and principles 
are seen to be entirely set aside, and their very existence ignored 
by others. 

Where there is no common ground on which to meet, speech is 
unavailing and mere waste of time. It is like shouting to a 
person at a distance whom it is impossible to approach. If he 
notices anything it will only be that, for some reasons of your 
own, you are making a disagreeable noise. 

As Mr. Alwynn looked back at Dare his anger died away 
within him, and a dull pain of deep disappointment and sense of 
sudden loneliness took its place. Dare and he seemed many miles 
apart. He felt that it would be of no use to say anything; and 
so, being a man, he held his peace. 
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Dare continued talking volubly of how he would get a lawyer’s 
opinion at once in London; of his certainty that the American 
wife had no claim upon him; of how he would go over to 
America, if necessary, to establish the validity of his divorce; but 
Mr. Alwynn heard little or nothing of what he said. He was 
thinking of Ruth with distress and self-upbraiding. He had been 
much to blame of course. 

Dare’s mention of her name recalled his attention. 

“She is all goodness,” he was saying. “She believes in me. 
She has promised again that she will marry me—since yesterday. 
I trust her as myself; but it is a grief which as little as possible 
must trouble her. You will not say anything to her till I come 
back, till I return with proof that I am free, as I told her? You 
will say nothing ?” 

Dare had pulled up at the bottom of the drive to the Rectory. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Alwynn absently, getting slowly out. 
He seemed much shaken. 

“T will be back perhaps to-night, perhaps to-morrow morning,” 
called Dare after him. 

But Mr. Alwynn did not answer. 


Dare’s business took him a shorter time than he expected, and 
the same night found him hurrying back by the last train to 
Slumberleigh. It was a wild night. He had watched the 
evening close in lurid and stormy across the chimneyed wastes of 
the black country, until the darkness covered all the land, and 
wiped out even the last memory of the dead day from the western 
sky. 

Who, travelling alone at night, has not watched the glimmer 
of light through cottage windows as he hurries past; has not 
followed with keenest interest for one brief second the shadow of 
one who moves within, and imagination picturing a mysterious 
universal happiness gathered round those twinkling points of 
light, has not experienced a strange feeling of homelessness and 
loneliness ? 

Dare sat very still in the solitude of the empty railway 
carriage, and watched the little fleeting, mocking lights with a 
heavy heart. They meant homes, and he should never have a 
home now. Once he saw a door open in a squalid line of low 
houses, and the figure of a man with a child in his arms stand out- 
lined in the doorway against the ruddy light within. Dare felt an 
unreasoning interest in that man. He found himself thinking of 
him as the train hurried on, wondering whether his wife was 
there waiting for him, and whether he had other children besides 
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the one he was carrying. And all the time, through his idle 
musings, he could hear one sentence ringing in his ears, the last 
that his lawyer had said to him after the long consultation of the 
afternoon. 

“Tam sorry to tell you that you are incontestably a married 
man.” 

Everything repeated it. The hoofs of the cab horse that took 
him to the station had hammered it out remorselessly all the 
way. The engine had caught it up, and repeated it with unvary- 
ing, endless iteration. The newspapers were full of it. Whem 
Dare turned to them in desperation he saw it written in large 
letters across the sham columns. There was nothing but that any- 
where. It was the news of the day. Sick at heart, and giddy 
from want of food, he sat crouched up in the corner of his empty 
carriage, and vaguely wished the train would journey on for ever 
and ever, nervously dreading the time when he should have to 
get out and collect his wandering faculties once more. 

The old lawyer had been very kind to the agitated, incoherent 
young man whose settlements he was already engaged in drawing 
up. At first, indeed, it had seemed that the marriage would not 
be legally binding—the marriage and divorce having both taken 
place in Kansas, where the marriage laws are particularly lax— 
and he seemed inclined to be hopeful; but as he informed him- 
self about the particulars of the divorce, his face became grave 
and graver. When at last Dare produced the copy of the marriage 
register, he shook his head. 

“* Alfred Dare, bachelor and English subject,’” he said. “That 
‘English subject’ makes a difficulty to start with. You had 
never, I believe, any intention of acquiring what in law we call an 
American domicil? and, although the technicalities of this subject 
are somewhat complicated, Iam afraid that in your case there is 
little, if any, doubt. The English courts are very jealous of any 
interference by foreigners with the status of an Englishman; and 
though a divorce legally granted by a competent tribunal for an 
adequate cause might—I will not say would—be held binding 
everywhere, there can be no doubt that where in the eyes of our 
law the cause is not adequate, our courts would refuse to 
recognise it. Have you a copy of the register of divorce as 
well ?” 

No.” 

“Tt is unfortunate; but no doubt you can remember the 
grounds on which it was granted.” 

“Incompatibility of temper, and she said I had deserted her. 
I had left her the year before. We both agreed to separate.” 
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The lawyer shook his head. 
“What's incompatibility?” he said. “What's a year’s 
absence? Nothing in the eyes of an Englishman. Nothing in 
the law of this country.” 

“But the divorce was granted. It was legal. There was no 
question,” said Dare eagerly. ‘I was divorced in the same State 
as where I married. I had lived there more than a year, which 
was all that was necessary. No difficulty was made at the time.” 

“No. Marriage is slipped into and slipped out of again with 
gratifying facility in America, and Kansas is notorious for the 
laxity prevailing there as regards marriage and divorce. It will 
be advisable to take the opinion of counsel on the matter, but 
can hold out very little hope that your divorce would hold good, 
even in America. You see, you are entered asa British subject on 
the marriage register, and I imagine these words must have been 
omitted in the divorce proceedings, or some difficulty would have 
been raised at the time, unless your residence in Kansas made it 
unnecessary. But, even supposing by American law you are free, 
that will be of no avail in England, for by the law of England, 
which alone concerns you, I regret to be obliged to tell you that 
you are incontestably a married man.” 

And in spite of frantic reiterations, of wild protests on the par’ 
of Dare, as if the compassionate old man represented the English 
law, and could mould it at his pleasure, the lawyer’s last word 
remained in substance the same, though repeated many times. 

“Whether you are at liberty or not to marry again in America, 
Iam hardly prepared to say. I will look into the subject and let 
you know; but in England I regret to repeat that you are a 
married man.” 

Dare groaned in body and in spirit as the words came back to 
him ; and his thoughts, shrinking from the despair and misery at 
home, wandered aimlessly away, anywhere, hither and thither, 
afraid to go back, afraid to face again the desolation that sat so 
grim and stern in solitary possession. 

The train arrived at Slumberleigh at last, and he got out, and 
shivered as the driving wind swept across the platform. It sur- 
prised him that there was a wind, although at every station down the 
line he had seen people straining against it. He gave up his ticket 
mechanically, and walked aimlessly away into the darkness, turn- 
ing with momentary curiosity to watch the train hurry on again, 
a pillar of fire by night, as it had been a pillar of smoke by day. 

He passed the blinking station inn, forgetting that he had put 
up his dog-cart there to await his return, and, hardly knowing 
what he did, took from long habit the turn for Vandon. 
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It was a wild night. The wind was driving the clouds across 
the moon at a tremendous rate, and sweeping at each gust flights 
of spectre leaves from the swaying trees. It caught him in the 
open of the bare high-road, and would not let him go. It opposed 
him, and buffeted him at every turn; but he held listlessly on 
his way. His feet took him, and he let them take him whither 
they would. They led him stumbling along the dim road, the 
dust of which was just visible like a grey mist before him, until 
he reached the bridge by the mill. There his feet stopped of their 
own accord, and he went and leaned against the low stone wall, 
looking down at the sudden glimpses of pale hurried water and 
trembling reed. 

The moon came out full and strong in temporary victory, and 
made black shadows behind the idle mill wheel and open mill 
race, and black shadows, black as death, under the bridge itself. 
Dare leaned over the wall to watch the mysterious water and 
shadow run beneath. As he looked, he saw the reflection of a 
man in the water watching him. He shook his fist savagely at 
it, and it shook its fist amid a wavering of broken light and 
shadow back at him. But it did not go away; it remained 
watching him. There was something strange and unfamiliar 
about the river to-night. It had a voice, too, which allured and 
repelled him—a voice at the sound of which the grim despair 
within him stirred ominously at first, and then began slowly to 
rise up gaunt and terrible; began to move stealthily, but with 
ever-increasing swiftness through the deserted chambers of his 
heart. 

No strong abiding principle was there to do battle with the 
enemy. The minor feelings, sensibilities, emotions, amiable im- 
pulses, those courtiers of our prosperous days, had all forsaken 
him and fled. Dare’s house in his hour of need was left unto 
him desolate. 

And the river spoke in a guilty whisper, which yet the quarrel 
of the wind and the trees could not drown, of deep places further 
down, where the people were never found, people who-—_ But 
there were shallows, too, he remembered, shallow places among 
the stones where the trout were. If anybody were drowned, Dare 
thought, gazing down at the pale shifting moon in the water, he 
would be found there, perhaps, or at any rate, his hat—he took 
his hat off, and held it tightly clenched in both his hands—his 
hat would tell the tale. 
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CHapTer XXXVI. 


Cuanes left Slumberleigh Hall a few hours later than Dare had 
done, but only to go back to Atherstone. He could not leave the 
neighbourhood. ‘this burning fever of suspense would be unbear- 
able at any other place, and in any case he must return by 
Saturday, the day on which he had promised to meet Raymond. 
His hand was really slightly injured, and he made the most of it. 
He kept it bound up, telegraphed to put off his next shooting 
engagement on the strength of it, and returned to Atherstone, 
even though he was aware that Lady Mary had arrived there the 
day before, on her way home to her house in London. 

talph and Evelyn were accustomed to sudden and erratic 
movements on the part of Charles, and to Molly he was a sort of 
archangel, who might arrive out of space at any moment, untram- 
melled by such details as distance, trains, time, or tide. But to 
Lady Mary his arrival was a significant fact, and his impatient 
refusal to have his hand investigated was another. Her cold grey 
eyes watched him narrowly, and, conscious that they did so, he 
kept out of her way as much as possible, and devoted himself to 
Molly more than ever. 

He was sailing a mixed fleet of tin ducks and fishes across the 
tank by the tool shed, under her supervision, on the afternoon of 
the day he had arrived, when Ralph came to find him in great 
excitement. His keeper had just received private notice from the 
Thursbys’ keeper that a raid on the part of a large gang of 
poachers was expected that night in the parts of the Slumberleigh 
coverts that had not yet been shot over, and which adjoined Ralph’s 
own land. 

“ Whereabout will that be ?” said Charles inattentively, drawing 
his magnet slowly in front of the fleet. 

“Where?” said Ralph excitedly, “ why, round by the old house, 
round by Arleigh, of course. Thursby and I have turned down 
hundreds of pheasants there. Don’t you remember the hot 
corner by the coppice last year, below the house, where we got 
forty at one place, and how the wind took them as they came 
over ?” 

“Near Arleigh ?” repeated Charles, with sudden interest. 

“Uncle Charles,” interposed Molly reproachfully, “ don’t let all 
the ducks stick on to the magnet like that. I told you not before. 
Make it go on in front.” 

But Charles’s attention had wandered from the ducks. 

“Yes,” continued Ralph, “near Arleigh. There was a gang of 
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poachers there last year, and the keepers dared not attack them 
they were so strong, though they were shooting right and left. 
But we'll be even with them this year. My men are going, and 
I shall go with them. You had better come too, and see the fun. 
The more the better.” 

“Why should I go?” said Charles listlessly. “Am I my 
brother’s keeper, or even his under keeper? Molly, don’t splash 
your uncle’s wardrobe. Besides, I expect it is a false alarm or a 
blind.” 

“False alarm!” retorted Ralph. “I tell you Thursby’s head 
keeper, Shaw—you know Shaw—saw a man himself only last 
night in the Arleigh coverts; came upon him suddenly, recon- 
noitering, of course, for to-night, and would have collared him too 
if the moon had not gone in, and when it came out again he was 
gone.” 

“Of course, and he will warn off the rest to-night.” 

“Not a bit of it. He never saw Shaw. Shaw takes his oath 
he didn’t see him. I'll lay any odds they will beat those coverts 
to-night, and, by George! we'll nail some of them, if we have an 
ounce of luck.” 

Ralph’s sporting instinct, to which even the fleeting vision of a 
chance weasel never appealed in vain, was now thoroughly aroused, 
and even Charles shared somewhat in his excitement. 

How could he warn Raymond to lie close? The more he 
thought of it the more impossible it seemed. It was already late 
in the afternoon. He could not, for Raymond’s sake, risk being 
seen hanging about in the woods near Arleigh for no apparent 
reason, and Raymond was not expecting to see him in any case for 
two days to come, and would probably be impossible to find. He 
could do nothing but wait till the evening came, when he might 
have some opportunity, if the night were only dark enough, of 
helping or warning him. 

The night was dark enough when it came ; but it was unreliable. 
A tearing autumn wind drove armies of clouds across the moon, 
only to sweep them away again at a moment’s notice. The wind 
itself rose and fell, dropped and struggled up again like a furious 
wounded animal. 

“Tt will drop at midnight,” said Ralph to Charles below his 
breath, as they walked in the darkness along the road towards 
Slumberleigh ; “and the moon will come out when the wind goes. 
I have told Evans and Brooks to go by the fields, and meet us at 
the cross roads in the low woods. It is a good night for us. We 
don’t want light yet a while ; and the more row the wind kicks up 
till we are in our places ready for them the better.” 
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They walked on in silence, nearly missing in the dark the turn 
for Slumberleigh, where the road branched off to Vandon. 

“We must be close upon the river by this time,” said Ralph ; 
“but I can’t hear it for the wind.” 

The moon came out suddenly, and showed close on their right 
the mill blocking out the sky, and the dark sweep of the river 
below, between pale wastes of flooded meadow. Upon the bridge, 
leaning over the wall, stood the figure of a man, bareheaded, with 
his hat in his hands. 

He could not see his face, but something in his attitude struck 
Charles with a sudden chill. 

“By ——,” he said below his breath, plucking Ralph’s arm, 
“there’s mischief going on there!” 

Ralph did not hear, and in another moment Charles was thankful 
he had not done so. 

The man raised himself a little, and the light fell full on his 
white desperate face. He was feeling up and down the edge of 
the stone parapet with hishands. As he moved, Charles recognised 
him, and drew in his breath sharply. 

“Who is that?” said Ralph, his obtuser faculties perceiving 
the man for the first time. 

Charles made no answer, but began to whistle loudly one of the 
tunes of the day. He saw Dare give a guilty start, and, catching 
at the wall for support, lean heavily against it as he looked wildly 
down the road, where the shadow of the trees had so far served to 
screen the approach of Charles and Ralph, who now emerged into 
the light, or at least would have done so, if the moonlight had not 
been snatched away at that moment. 

“ Hullo, Dare!” said Ralph cheerfully through the darkness, 
“T saw you. What are you up to standing on the bridge at 
midnight, with the clock striking the hour, and all that sort of 
thing ; and what have you done with your hat? Dropped it into 
the water ?” 

Dare muttered something unintelligible, and peered sus- 
piciously through the darkness at Charles. 

The moon made a feint of coming out again, which came to 
nothing, but which gave Charles a moment’s glimpse of Dare’s 
convulsed face. And the grave penetrating glance that met his 
own so fixedly told Dare in that moment that Charles had guessed 
his business on the bridge. Both men were glad of the returning 
darkness, and of the presence of Ralph. 

“Come along with us,” the latter was saying to Dare, explaining 
the errand on which they were bound; and Dare, stupefied with 
past emotion, and careless of what he did or where he went, agreed. 
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It was less trouble to agree than to find a reason for refusing. 
He mechanically put on his hat, which he had unconsciously 
crushed together a few minutes before, in a dreadful dream from 
which even now he had not thoroughly awaked. And, still 
walking like a man in a dream, he set off with the other two. 

“There was suicide in his face,” thought Charles, as he swung 
along beside his brother. ‘ He would have done it if we had not 
come up. Good God! can it be that it is all over between him 
and Ruth!” ‘The blood rushed to his head, and his heart began 
to beat wildly. He walked on in silence, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing. Raymond and the poachers were alike forgotten. 

It was not until a couple of men joined them silently in the 
woods, and others presently rose up out of the darkness to whisper 
directions and sink down again, that Charles came to himself with 
a start, and pulled himself together. 

The party had halted. It was pitch dark, and he was conscious 
of something towering up above him, black and lowering. It was 
the ruined house of Arleigh. 

“You and Brooks wait here, and keep well under the lea of the 
house,” said Ralph in a whisper. “If the moon comes out, get 
into the shadow of the wall. Don’t shout till you’re sure of 
them. Shaw is down by the stables. Dare and Evans, you both 
come on with me. Shaw’s got two men at the end of the glade, 
but it’s the nearest coverts he is keenest on, because they can get a 
horse and cart up close to take the game, and get off sharp if they 
are surprised. They did last year. Don’t stir if you hear wheels. 
Wait for them.” And with this parting injunction Ralph 
disappeared noiselessly with Dare and the other keeper in the 
direction of the stables. 

Ralph had been right. The wind was dropping. It came and 
went fitfully, returning as if from great distances, and hurrying 
past weak and impotent, leaving sudden silences behind. Charles 
and his companion, a strapping young under keeper, evidently 
anxious to distinguish himself, waited, listening intently in the 
intervals of silence. The ivy on the old house shivered and 
whispered over their heads, and against one of the shuttered 
windows near the ground some climbing plant, torn loose by the 
wind, tapped incessantly, as if calling to the ghosts within. 
Charles glanced ever and anon at the sky. It showed no trace of 
clearing—as yet. He was getting cramped with standing. He 
wished he had gone on to the stables. His anxiety for Raymond 
was sharpened by this long inaction. He seemed to have been 
standing for ages. What were the others doing? Nota sound 
reached him between the lengthening pauses of the wind. His 
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companion stood drawn up motionless beside him; and so they 
waited, straining eye and ear into the darkness, conscious that 
others were waiting and listening also. 

At last in the distance came a faint sound of wheels. Charles 
and Brooks instinctively drew a long breath ; and Charles for the 
first time believed the alarm of poachers had not been a false one, 
after all. It was the faintest possible sound of wheels. it would 
hardly have been heard at all but for some newly broken stones 
over which it passed. Then, without coming nearer, it stopped. 

Charles listened intently. The wind had dropped down dead 
at last, and in the stillness he felt as if he could have heard a 
mouse stir miles away. But all was quiet. There was no sound 
but the tremulous whisper of the ivy. The spray near the 
window had ceased its tapping against the shutter, and was 
listening too. Slowly the moon came out, and looked on. 

And then suddenly, from the direction of the stables, came a 
roar of men’s voices, a sound of bursting and crashing through 
the underwood, a thundering of heavy feet, followed by a whirring 
of frightened birds into the air. Brooks leaned forward breathing 
hard, and tightening his newly moistened grip on his heavy 
knotted stick. 

Another moment and a man’s figure darted across the open, 
followed by a chorus of shouts, and Charles’s heart turned sick 
within him. It was Raymond. 

“Cut him off at the gate, Charles,” roared Ralph from behind ; 
“down to the left.” 

There was not a second for reflection. As Brooks rushed 
headlong forwards, Charles hurriedly interposed his stick between 
his legs, and, leaving him to flounder, started off in pursuit. 

“Down to your left,” cried a chorus of voices from behind, as 
he shot out of the shadow of the house; for Charles was some 
way ahead of the rest owing to his position. 

He could hear Raymond crashing in front, then he saw him 
again for a moment in a strip of open, running as a man does 
who runs for his life, with a furious recklessness of all obstacles. 
Charles saw he was making for the rocky thickets below the 
house, where the uneven ground and the bracken would give him 
a better chance. Did he remember the deep sunken wall which, 
broken down in places, still separated the wilderness of the 
garden from the wilderness outside? Charles was lean and 
active, and he soon out-distanced the other pursuers, but a man 
is hard to overtake who has such reasons for not being overtaken 
as Raymond, and do what he would he could not get near him. 
He bore down to the left, but Raymond seemed to know it, and, 
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edging away again, held for the woods a little higher up. 
Charles tacked, and then as he ran he saw that Raymond was 
making with headlong blindness through the shrubbery direct for 
the deep sunk wall which bounded the Arleigh grounds. Would 
he see it in the uncertain light? He must be close upon it now. 
He was running like a madman. As Charles looked he saw him 
pitch suddenly forward out of sight and heard a heavy fall. If 
Charles ever ran in his life, it was then. As he swiftly let 
himself drop over the wall, lower than Raymond had taken it, he 
saw Ralph and Dare, followed by the others, come streaming 
down the slope in the moonlight, spreading as they came. It 
was now or never. He rushed up the fosse under cover of the 
wall, and almost stumbled over a prostrate figure, which was 
helplessly trying to raise itself on its hands and knees. 

“Danvers, it’s me,” gasped Raymond, turning a white tortured 
face feebly towards him. “Don’t let those devils get me.” 

“Keep still,” panted Charles, pushing him down among the 
bracken. “ Lie close under the wall, and make for the house 
again when it’s quiet ;” and darting back under cover of the wall, 
to the place where he had dropped over it, he found Dare almost 
upon him, and rushed headlong down the steep rocky descent, 
roaring at the top of his voice, and calling wildly to the others. 
The pursuit swept away through the wood, down the hill, and up 
the sandy ascent on the other side ; swept almost over the top of 
Charles, who had flung himself down, dead-beat and gasping for 
breath, at the bottom of the gully. 

He heard the last of the heavy lumbering feet crash past him, 
and heard the shouting die away before he stiffly dragged himself 
up again, and began to struggle painfully back up the slippery 
hill-side, down which he had rushed with a whole regiment of 
loose and hopping stones ten minutes before. He regained the 
wall at last, and crept back to the place where he had left 
Raymond. It was with a sigh of relief that he found that he was 
gone. No doubt he had got into safety somewhere, perhaps in 
the cottage itself, where no one would dream of looking for him. 
He stumbled along among the loose stones by the wall till he 
came to the place by the gate where it was broken down, and 
clambering up, for the gate was locked, made his way back 
through the shrubberies, and desolate remains of garden, towards 
the point near the house where Raymond had first broken covert. 
As he came round a clump of bushes his heart gave a great leap, 
and then sank within him. 

Three men were standing in the middle of the lawn in the 
moonlight, gathered round something on the ground. Seized by 
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a horrible misgiving, he hurried towards them. At a little 
distance a dog-cart was being slowly led over the grass-grown 
drive towards the house. 

“What is it? Any one hurt?” he asked hoarsely, joining the 
little group; but as he looked he needed no answer. One glance 
told him that the prostrate, unconscious figure on the ground, 
with blood slowly oozing from the open mouth, was Raymond 
Deyncourt. 

“Great God! the man’s dying,” he said, dropping on his knees 
beside him. 

“ He’s all right, sir ; he'll come to,” said a little brisk man ina 
complacent, peremptory tone. “It’s only the young chap”— 
pointing to the bashful but gratified Brooks—“as crocked him 
over the head a bit sharper than needful. Here, Esp”—to the 
grinning Slumberleigh policeman, whom Charles now recognised, 
“tell the lad to bring up the ’orse and trap over the grass. We 
shall have a business to shift him as it is.” 

“Ts he a poacher?” asked Charles. “ He doesn’t look like it.” 

“Lord! no, sir,” replied the little man, and Charles’s heart went 
straight down into his boots and stayed there. “I’m come down 
from Birmingham after him. He’s no poacher. The police have 
wanted him very special for some time for the Francisco forgery 
case.” 


Cuarter XXVIII. 


Cuartes watched the detective and the policeman hoist Raymond 
into the dog-cart and drive away, supporting him between them. 
No doubt it had been the wheels of that dog-cart which they had 
heard in the distance. Then he turned to Brooks. 

“ How is it you remained behind?” he asked sharply. 

Brooks’s face fell, and he explained that just as he was starting 
in the pursuit he had caught his legs on “ Sir Chawles sir’s ” stick, 
and “ barked hisself.” | 

“T remember,” said Charles. “You got in my way. You 
should look out where you are going. You may as well go and 
find my stick.” 

The poor victim of duplicity departed rather crest-fallen, and at 
this moment Dare came up. 

“We have lost him,” he said, wiping his forehead. “I don’t 
know what has become of him.” 

“He doubled back here,” said Charles. “I followed, but you 
all went on. The police have got him. He was not a poacher 
after all, so they said.” 
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“Ah!” said Dare. “They have him? I regret it. He ran 
well. I could wish he had escaped. I was in the doorway of a 
stable watching a long time, and all in a moment he rushed past 
me out of the door. The policeman was seeking within when he 
came out, but though he touched me I could not stop him. And 
now,” with sudden weariness as his excitement evaporated, “all is, 
then, over for the night? And the others? Where are they? 
Do we wait for them here ?” 

“We should wait some time if we did,’ replied Charles. 
“Ralph is certain to go on to the other coverts. He has poachers 
on the brain. Probably the rumour that they were coming here 
was only a blind, and they are doing a good business somewhere 
else. Iam going home. I have had enough enjoyment for one 
evening. I should advise you to do the same.” 

Dare winced, and did not answer, and Charles suddenly remem- 
bered that there were circumstances which might make it difficult 
for him to go back to Vandon. 

They walked away together in silence. Dare, who had been 
wildly excited, was beginning to feel the reaction. He was 
becoming giddy and faint with exhaustion and want of food. He 
had eaten nothing all day. They had not gone far when Charles 
saw that he stumbled at every other step. 

“ Look out,” he said once, as Dare stumbled more heavily than 
usual, “you'll twist your ankle on these loose stones if you’re not 
more careful.” 

“Tt is so dark,” said Dare faintly. 

The moon was shining brightly at the moment, and, as Charles 
turned to look at him in surprise, Dare staggered forward, and 
would have collapsed altogether if he had not caught him by the 
arm. 

“Sit down,” he said authoritatively. “Here, not on me, man, 
on the bank. Always sit down when you can’t stand. You have 
had too much excitement. I felt the same after my first Christmas 
tree. You will be better directly.” 

Charles spoke lightly, but he knew from what he had seen that 
Dare must have passed a miserable day. He had never liked him. 
It was impossible that he should have done so. But even his 
more active dislike of the last few months gave way to pity for 
him now, and he felt almost ashamed at the thought that his own 
happiness was only to be built on the ruin of poor Dare’s. 

He made him swallow the contents of his flask, and as Dare 
choked and gasped himself back into the fuller possession of his 
faculties, and experienced the benign influences of whisky, enter- 

tained at first unawares, bis heart, always easily touched, warmed 
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to the owner of the silver flask, and of the strong arm that was 
supporting him with an unwillingness he little dreamed of. His 
momentary jealousy of Charles in the summer had long since 
been forgotten. He felt towards him now, as Charles helped him 
up, and he proceeded slowly on his arm, as a friend and a brother. 

Charles, entirely unconscious of the noble sentiments which he 
and his flask had inspired, looked narrowly at his companion, 
as they neared the turn for Atherstone, and said with some 
anxiety— 

“ Where are you going to-night?” 

Dare made no answer. He had no idea where he was going. 

Charles hesitated. He could not let him walk back alone to 
Vandon—over the bridge. It was long past midnight. Dare’s 
evident inability to think where to turn touched him. 

“Can I be of any use to you?” he said earnestly. ‘Is there 
anything I can do? Perhaps, at present, you would rather not 
go to Vandon.” 

“No, no,” said Dare, shuddering ; “I will not go there.” 

Charles felt more certain than ever that it would not be safe 
to leave him to his own devices, and his anxiety not to lose sight 
of him in his present state gave a kindness to his manner of 
which he was hardly aware. 

“Come back to Atherstone with me,” he said. “I will explain 
it to Ralph when he comes in. It will be all right.” 

Dare accepted the proposition with gratitude. It relievedthim 
for the moment from coming to any decision. He thanked 
Charles with effusion, and then—his natural impulsiveness 
quickened by the quantity of raw spirits he had swallowed, by 
this mark of sympathy, by the moonlight, by Heaven knows what 
that loosens the facile tongue of unreticence—then suddenly, 
without a moment’s preparation, he began to pour forth his 
troubles into Charles’s astonished and reluctant ears. It was 
vain to try to stop him, and, after the first moment of instinctive 
recoil, Charles was seized by a burning curiosity to know all 
where he already knew so much, to put an end to this racking 
suspense. 

* And that is not the worst,” said Dare, when he had recounted 
how the woman he had seen on the church steps was in very 
deed the wife she claimed to be. “That is not the worst. I 
love another. We are affianced. We are asone. I bring sorrow 
upon her I love.” 

“She knows, then?” asked Charles hoarsely, hating himself 
for being such a hypocrite, but unable to refrain from putting a 
leading question. 
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“She knows that some one—a person—is at Vandon,” replied 
Dare, “who calls herself my wife, but I tell her it is not true, 
and she, all goodness, all heavenly calm, she trusts me, and once 
again she promises to marry me if I am free, as I tell her, as I 
swear to her.” 

Charles listened in astonishment. He saw Dare was speaking 
the truth, but that Ruth could have given such a promise was 
difficult to believe. He did not know, what Dare even had not 
at all realised, that she had given it in the belief that Dare, from 
his answers to her questions, had never been married to the 
woman at all, in the belief that she was a mere adventuress 
seeking to make money out of him by threatening a scandalous 
libel, and without the faintest suspicion that she was his divorced 
wife, whether legally or illegally divorced. 

Dare had understood the promise to depend on the legality or 
illegality of that divorce, and told Charles so in all good faith. 
With an extraordinary effort of reticence he withheld the name 
of his affianced, and pressing Charles’s arm, begged him to ask 
no more. And Charles, half sorry, half contemptuous, wholly 
ashamed of having allowed such a confidence to be forced upon 
him, marched on in silence, now divided between mortal anxiety 
for Raymond and pity for Dare, now striving to keep down a 
certain climbing rapturous emotion which would not be 
suppressed, 

One of the servants had waited up for their return, and, after 
getting Dare something to eat, Charles took him up to the room 
which had been prepared for himself, and then, feeling he had 
done his duty by him and that he was safe for the present, went. 
back to smoke by the smoking-room fire till Ralph came in,. 
which was not till several hours later. When he did at last 
return it was in triumph. He was dead-beat, voiceless, and foot- 
sore; but a sense of glory sustained him. Four poachers had 
been taken red-handed in the coverts furthest from Arleigh. The 
rumour about Arleigh had, of course, been a blind; but he, 
Ralph, thank Heaven, was not to be taken in in such a hurry as all 
that! He could look after his interests as well as most men. 
In short, he was full of glorification to the brim, and it was only 
after hearing a hoarse and full account of the whole transaction 
several times over that Charles was able in a pause for breath to 
tell him that he had offered Dare a bed, as he was quite tired out, 
and was some distance from Vandon. 

“All right. Quite right,” said Ralph, unheeding ; “but you 
and he missed the best part of the whole thing. Great Scot! 
when I saw them come dodging round under the Black Rock 
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He was off again; and Charles doubted afterwards, as 
he fell asleep in his armchair by the fire, whether Ralph, already 
slumbering peacefully opposite him, had paid the least attention 
to what he had told him, and would not have entirely forgotten it 
in the morning. And, in fact, he did, and it was not until Evelyn 
desired with dignity, on the morrow, that another time unsuitable 
persons should not be brought at midnight to her house, that he 
remembered what had happened. 

Charles, who was present, immediately took the blame upon 
himself, but Evelyn was not to be appeased. By this time the 
whole neighbourhood was ringing with the news of the arrival of 
a foreign wife at Vandon, and Evelyn felt that Dare’s presence in 
her blue bedroom, with crockery and crewel-work curtains to match, 
compromised that apartment and herself, and that he must 
incontinently depart out of it. It was in vain that Ralph and 
even Charles expostulated. She remained unmoved. It was not, 
she said, as if she had been unwilling to receive him, in the first 
instance, as a possible Roman Catholic, though many might have 
blamed her for that, and perhaps she ad been to blame; but she 
had never, no, never, had any one to stay that anybody could 
say anything about. (This was a solemn fact which it was 
impossible to deny.) Ralph might remember her own cousin, 
Willie Best, and she had always liked Willie, had never been 
asked again after that time—Ralph chuckled—that time he knew 
of. She was very sorry, and she quite understood all Charles 
meant, and she quite saw the force of what he said; but she 
could not allow people to stay in the house who had foreign 
wives that had been kept secret. What was poor Willie, who 
had only—Ralph need not laugh; there was nothing to laugh at 
—what was Willie to this? She must be consistent. She could 
see Charles was very angry with her, but she could not encourage 
what was wrong, even if he was angry. In short, Dare must go. 

But, when it came to the point, it was found that Dare could 
not go. Nothing short of force would have turned the unwelcome 
guest out of the bed in the blue bedroom, from which he made 
no attempt to rise, and on which he lay worn out and feverish, 
in a stupor of sheer mental and physical exhaustion. 

Charles and Ralph went and looked at him rather ruefully, with 
masculine helplessness, and the end of it was that Evelyn, in no 
wise softened, for she was a good woman, had to give way, and a 
doctor was sent for. 

“Send for the man in D Don’t have the Slumberleigh 
man,” said Charles; “it will only make more talk;” and the 
doctor from D was accordingly sent for. 
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He did not arrive till the afternoon, and after he had seen 
Dare, and given him a sleeping draught, and had talked 
reassuringly of a mental shock and a feverish temperament, he 
apologised for his delay in coming. He had been kept, he said, 
drawing on his gloves as he spoke, by a very serious case in the 
police-station at D——-. A man had been arrested on suspicion 
the previous night, and he seemed to have sustained some fatal 
internal injury. He ought to have been taken to the infirmary 
at once; but it had been thought he was only shamming when 
first arrested, and once in the police-station he could not be 
moved, and—the doctor took up his hat—he would probably 
hardly outlive the day. 

“ By the way,” he added, turning at the door, “he asked over 
and over again while I was with him to see you or Mr. Danyers. 
I’m sure I forget which, but I promised him I would mention it. 
Nearly slipped my memory, all the same. He said one of you 
had known him in his better days, at—Oxford, was it?” 

“What name ?” asked Charles. 

“Stephens,” replied the doctor. “He seemed to think you 
would remember him.” 

“Stephens,” said Charles reflectively. ‘Stephens! I once 
had a valet of that name, and a very good one he was, who left 
my service rather abruptly, taking with him numerous portable 
memorials of myself, including a set of diamond studs. I 
endeavoured at the time to keep up my acquaintance with him; 
but he took measures effectually to close it. In fact, I have 
never heard of him from that day to this.” 

“ That’s the man, no doubt,” replied the doctor. ‘ He has—er— 
a sort of look about him as if he might have been in a gentleman’s 
service once; seen-better-days-sort of look, you know.” 

Charles said he should be at D in the course of the 
afternoon, and would make a point of looking in at the police- 
station; and a quarter of an hour later he was driving as hard as 
he could tear in Ralph’s high dog-cart along the road to D . 
It was a six-mile drive, and he slackened as he reached the 
straggling suburbs of the little town, lying before him in a dim 
mist of fine rain and smoke. 

Arrived at the dismal building which he knew to be the police- 
station, he was shown into a small room hung round with papers, 
where the warden was writing, and desired, with an authority so 
evidently accustomed to obedience that it invariably insured it, 
to see the prisoner. The prisoner, he said, at whose arrest he had 
been present, had expressed a wish to see him through the 
doctor ; and as the warden demurred for the space of one second, 
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Charles mentioned that he was a magistrate and justice of the 
peace, and sternly desired the confused official to show him the 
way at once. That functionary, awed by the stately manner 
which none knew better than Charles when to assume, led the 
way down a narrow stone passage, past numerous doors behind 
one of which a banging sound, accompanied by alcoholic oaths, 
suggested the presence of a free-born Briton chafing under 
restraint. 

“T had him put upstairs, sir,” said the warden humbly. “We 
didn’t know when he came in as it was a case for the infirmary ; 
but seeing he was wanted for a big thing, and poorly in his 
ealth, I giv’ him one of the superior cells, with a mattress and 
piller complete.” 

The man was evidently afraid that Charles had come as a 
magistrate to give him a reprimand of some kind, for, as he led 
the way up a narrow stone staircase, he continued to expatiate on 
the luxury of the “mattress and piller,” on the superiority of 
the cell, and how a nurse had been sent for at once from the 
infirmary, when, owing to his own shrewdness, the prisoner was 
found to be “a hospital case.” 

“The doctor wouldn’t have him moved,” he said, opening a 
closed door in a long passage full of doors, the rest of which stood 
open. “It’s not reg’lar to have him in here, sir, I know; but the 
doctor wouldn’t have him moved.” 

Charles passed through the door, and found himself in a 
narrow whitewashed cell, with a bed at one side, over which an 
old woman in the dress of a hospital nurse was bending. 

“You can come out, Martha,” said the warden. “The gentle- 
man’s come to see ’im.” 

As the old woman disappeared curtseying, he lingered to say in 
a whisper— 

“Do you know him, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Charles, looking fixedly at the figure on the bed. 
“T remember him. I knew him years ago, in his better days. I 
dare say he will have something to tell me.” 

“Tf it should be anything as requires a witness,” continued the 
man—“ he’s said a deal already, and it’s all down in proper form 
—but if there’s anything more 

“T will let you know,” said Charles, looking towards the door, 
and the warden took the hint and went out of it, closing it quietly. 

Charles crossed the little room, and, sitting down in the crazy 
chair beside the bed, laid his hand gently on the listless hand 
lying palm upwards on the rough grey counterpane. 

“ Raymond,” he said ; “ it is I, Danvers.” 
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The hand trembled a little, and made a faint attempt to clasp 
his. Charles took the cold, lifeless hand, and held it in his strong 
gentle grasp. 

“Tt is Danvers,” he said again. 

The sick man turned his head slowly on the pillow, and looked 
fixedly at him. Death’s own colour, which imitation can never 
imitate, nor ignorance mistake, was stamped upon that rigid face. 

“T’m done for,” he said with a faint smile, which touched the 
lips but did not reach the solemn far-reaching eyes. 

Charles could not speak. 

“You said I should turn up tails once too often,” continued 
Raymond, with slow halting utterance, “and I’ve done it. I 
knew it was all up when I pitched over that damned wall on to 
the stones. I felt I'd killed myself.” 

“How did they get you?” said Charles. 

“T don’t know,” replied Raymond, closing his eyes wearily, as 
if the subject had ceased to interest him. “I think I tried to 
creep along under the wall towards the place where it is broken 
down, when I fancy some one came over long after the others, and 
knocked me on the head.” 

Charles reflected with sudden wrath that Brooks, no doubt, had 
been the man, and how much worse than useless his manceuvre 
with the stick had been. 

“T did my best,” he said humbly. 

“Yes,” replied the other ; “and I would not have forgotten it 
either if—if there had been any time to remember it in; but 
there won't be. I’ve owned up,” he continued in a laboured 

whisper. “Stephens has made a full confession. You'll have it 
in all the papers to-morrow. And while I was at it I piled on 
some more I never did, which will get friends over the water 
out of trouble. Tom Flavell did me a good turn once, and he’s 
been in hiding these two years for—well, it don’t much matter 
what, but I’ve shoved that in with the rest, though it was never 
in my line—never. He’ll be able to go home now.” 

“Have not you confessed under your own name?” 

“No,” replied Raymond, with a curious remnant of that pride 
of race at which it is the undisputed privilege of low birth and a 
plebeian temperament to sneer. “I won’t have my own name 
dragged in. I dropped it years ago. I’ve confessed as Stephens, 
and I'll die and be buried as Stephens. I’m not going to disgrace 
the family.” 

There was a constrained silence of some minutes. 

“Would you like to see your sister?” asked Charles; but 
Raymond shook his head with feeble decision. 
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“That man!” he said suddenly after a long pause. “ That 
man in the doorway! How did he come there?” 

“There is no man in the doorway,” said Charles reassuringly. 
“‘ There is no one here but me.” 

“Last night,” continued Raymond, “last night in the stables. 
I watched him stand in the doorway.” 

Charles remembered how Dare had said Raymond had bolted 
out past him. 

“That was Dare,” he said; “the man who was’ to have been 
your brother-in-law.” 

“Ah!” said Raymond with evident unconcern. “I thought 
I'd seen him before. But he’s altered. He’s grown into a man. 
So he is to marry Ruth, is he?” 

“Not now. He was to have done, but a divorced wife from 
America has turned up. She arrived at Vandon the day before 
yesterday. It seems the divorce in America does not hold in 
England.” 

Raymond started. 

“The old fox,” he said with feeble energy. ‘ Tracked him out, 
has she? We used to call them fox and goose when she married 
him. By , She squeezed every dollar out of him before she let 
him go, and now she’s got him again, has she? She always was 
a cool hand. The old fox,” he continued with contempt and 
admiration in his voice. “She’s playing a bold game, and the 
luck is on her side, but she’s no more his wife than I am, and she 
knows that perfectly well.” 

“Do you mean that the divorce was P 

“Divorce, bosh!” said Raymond, working himself up into a 
state of feeble excitement frightful to see. “I tell you she was 
never married to him legally. She called herself a widow, when 
she married Dare, but she had a husband living, Jaspar Carroll, 
serving his time at Baton Rouge Jail, down South, all the time. 
He died there a year afterwards, but hardly a soul knows it to 
this day ; and those that do don’t care about bringing themselves 
into public notice. They'll prefer hush-money, if they find out 
what she’s up to now. ‘The prison register would prove it directly. 
But Dare will never find it out. How should he?” 

Raymond sank back speechless and panting. A strong shudder 
passed over him, and his breath seemed to fail. 

“It’s coming,” he whispered hoarsely. “That lying doctor said 
I had several hours, and I feel it coming already.” 

“Danvers,” he continued hurriedly, “are you still there?” 
Then, as Charles bent over him, “Closer; bend down. I want to 
see your face. Keep your own counsel about Dare. There’s no 
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one to tell if you don’t. He’s not fit for Ruth. You can marry 
her now. I saw whatIsaw. She'll take you. And some day— 
some day, when you have been married a long time, tell her I’m 
dead; and tell her—about Flavell, and how I owned to it—but that 
Idid not doit. I never sank so lowas that.” His voice had 
dropped to a whisper which died imperceptibly away. 

“T will tell her,” said Charles ; and Raymond turned his face to 
the wall, and spoke no more. 

The struggle had passed, and for the moment death held aloof; 
but his shadow was there, lying heavy on the deepening twilight, 
and darkening all the little room. Raymond seemed to have sunk 
into a stupor, and at last Charles rose silently and went out. 

He was dimly conscious of meeting some one in the passage, of 
answering some question in the negative, and then he found him- 
self gathering up the reins, and driving through the narrow lighted 
streets of D in the dusk, and so away down the long flat 
high-road to Atherstone. 

A white mist had risen up to meet the darkness, and had 
shrouded all the land. In sweeps and curves along the fields a 
gleaming pallor lay of heavy dew upon the grass, and on the road 
the long lines of dim water in the ruts reflected the dim sky. 

Carts lumbered past him in the darkness once or twice, the men 
in them peering back at his reckless driving ; and once a carriage 
with lamps came swiftly up the road towards him, and passed him 
with a flash, grazing his wheel. But he took no heed. Drive as 
quickly as he would through mist and darkness, a voice followed 
him, the voice of a pursuing devil close at his ear, whispering in 
the halting, feeble utterance of a dying man— 

“Keep your own counsel about Dare. There is no one to tell 
if you don’t.” 

Charles shivered and set his teeth. High on the hill among 
the trees the distant lights of Slumberleigh shone like glowworms 
through the mist. He looked at them with wild eyes. She was 
there, the woman who loved him, and whom he passionately loved. 
He could stretch forth his hand to take her if he would. His 
breath came hard and thick. A hand seemed clutching and tearing 
at his heart. And close at his ear the whisper came— 

“ There is no one to tell if you don’t.” 























Souvenirs et Portraits. 


Lorp Lytton, in his masterly analysis of the character of the 
celebrated Henry, Lord de Ros, states that “the extent of his 
reading made him an accomplished companion. No one was more 
versed in those classes of literature in which Mephistopheles 
might have sought polite authorities in favour of his demoniacal 
views of philosophy. He might have taken high honours in an 
examination upon the memoirs illustrating the life of the French 
salons in the Ancien Régime. He knew the age of Louis Quinze so 
well that to hear him you might suppose that he was just fresh 
from a petit souper at the Pare au Cerfs.” Lord de Ros 
was also well versed in Italian memoirs, and “ was at home in 
the correspondence with cardinals and debauchees in the time of 
Leo X.” We freely admit Italian memoirs are worthy of public 
execration, but we know no more fascinating reading than the 
memoirs illustrating French society just before the Revolution, 
that society, of which Talleyrand said, that no one who had not 
enjoyed it was acquainted with la douceur de vivre. No one in 
that brilliant circle had an idea of what was coming, when 
suddenly the whirlwind came and scattered it for ever. The 
tevolution was a surprise. In 1785, France, after her successful 
war on behalf of the American colonies, was apparently as strong 
as ever. She was building out the sea at Cherbourg, and 
England was in such a state of alarm, that Mr. Pitt brought 
forward in Parliament a plan for the fortification of Portsmouth, 
which was rejected. The death of M.de Vergennes, in 1787, who 
had been such an able Foreign Minister, was a disaster for the 
Monarchy. He never would have submitted to the degradation 
of allowing a Prussian army to destroy French influence in 
Holland. France, in 1788, seemed to have neither money, credit, 
nor government. 

The ‘Souvenirs et Portraits’ of the Duc de Levis are not, we 
think, generally known to the English reader. We have found 
them so deeply interesting that we have ventured to give some 
extracts which throw a flood of light on some of the chief events 
in the Revolution, especially on the defection of the Gardes 
Frangaises. The Duc de Levis was brought up at the Court of 
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Louis XV. When the Revolutionary horrors began, he emigrated, 
and served as a private in the army of Condé. At the Restoration 
he was made Lieutenant-General, and a member of the House of 
Peers. Owing to his literary talents, he also became a member 
of the French Academy. 

The Due de Levis gives us a most interesting portrait of the 
famous Due de Richelieu, the hero of a hundred tales of gallantry. 
It is related Low Goring, the Earl of Norwich, who was the wit 
of the Court of Charles I., was treated as a bore in that of 
Charles II. The famous Richelieu, the idol of the Court of 


Louis XV., seems to have undergone a similar but unmerited 
fate. 


“Ashe felt himself quite capable of undertaking the duties of First 
Gentleman of the Chamber, he established himself at Versailles on the 
Ist January, 1781. But the Queen disliked old men, and was evidently 
pleased with those who, to ingratiate themselves with her, turned the 
Maréchal into ridicule; unfortunately she encouraged, rather than re- 
pressed, the tone of witless raillery which now began to prevail at Court. 
The fact is that the Maréchal de Richelieu was more amiable than his 
detractors; he was, nevertheless, ostracised. For myself, I profited by 
this general neglect, and passed many delightful evenings almost alone 
with him, in which I learnt much that was interesting relating to the last 
years of Louis XIV.; these quiet evenings I greatly preferred to the 
noisy gaiety of the Court.” 


The Duc de Richelieu when young was treated with great 
favour by Louis XIV., who was all his life remindful of the 
services rendered to the Monarchy by the great Cardinal. He 
frequently passed the evenings in the private society of the 
King, where the Duchess of Burgundy, the favourite grand- 
daughter, used with her lively sallies to enliven the ennui of a 
monarch whom it was difficult to amuse. 


“T was, above all, struck with what he told me of the respect, almost 
amounting to adoration, with which he was regarded—sentiments which 
time and a nearer acquaintance with His Majesty only served to enhance. 
Both Nature and Fortune had endowed him with all that commands 
admiration—his presence was so distinctly Royal. With height above the 
common, a regularity of feature, and a grace of bearing not to be sur- 
passed, he had also a charm of manner which, while gracious in the 
extreme, never descended to familiarity. One glance from him sufficed to 
check an unseemly jest; and when, to the solicitations of the greatest 
people in his kingdom, he laconically replied, ‘ C’est un cas,’ they knew 
that all further importunity would be useless. The Spanish gravity of 
manners which he inherited from his mother, and which the Queen, his 
wife, also possessed in the highest degree, was modified by a graceful ease 
of manner which was essentially French; and, though naturally serious, he 
liked gaiety in others, enjoying the wit of Molitre’s plays, and smiling at the 
Sons-mots of Madame de Montespan.” 
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The Maréchal, the Duke de Levis relates, was very discreet as to 
his bonnes fortunes ; and, although he had small esteem for women, 
he never spoke of them with harshness. One woman alone he 
bitterly railed at—his first wife, to whom he had an absolute 
aversion. He had good reason for this, as he was sent to the 
Bastille for his neglect of her. 

He could have borne this cheerfully ; but, alas! his wife was 
sent once a week to visit him, and the governor’s treatment of 
‘his prisoner depended on his connubial behaviour during the 
interview. 


“But no good results were brought about by this forced reunion; from 
the moment he was free the Duke left his wife for new love affairs, and 
her conduct was not much better; at least her husband used to relate that. 
having one day gone into her room when he was not expected, he found 
her engaged in an animated ¢éte-di-téte with the equerry; but, instead of 
making a scene, he coolly said, ‘Only think, Madame, how embarrassing 
it would have been for you if any one else had come into the room!’ 
Some years afterwards he became a widower (I have these anecdotes from 
the Duke himself), and was thinking of marrying Mademoiselle de Guise ; 
but the affair was still a secret when the same equerry came to him, and, 
hoping his master had forgotten the circumstance which appeared to have 
made so little an impression on him, begged to be taken again into his 
service. To this demand the Maréchal replied, with great composure, 
‘From whom have you heard that I am about to be married again ?’” 


Another anecdote was related by the Maréchal. Once after a 
rendezvous he was unwilling to cross a shaking plank, high in 
the air, by which he had entered the house; he said it did not 
seem the same plank. The femme de chambre, anxious for her 
mistress, said, “ Enfin vous y avez déja passé.” “ Oui, répondait- 
il, mais c’était avant, et alors on passerait dans le feu, mais aprés 
cest bien différent.” It was necessary to shut the Due up 
in a wardrobe, and he escaped in disguise. The Richelieu of 
Alexander Dumas’ “Mademoiselle de Belleisle,” so admirably 
acted by Bressant and Delaunay, is a prototype of the enter- 
prising Duke. 

With Louis XV., Richelieu used to exchange repartees. Once 
when a French bishop, to his honour, in the presence of the King, 
thundered against the vices of the Court, after the service was 
over, the King said, “ Richelieu, the preacher threw a great many 
stones in your garden.” ‘“ Did not some of them fall in the park 
of your Majesty ?” replied Richelieu. 

Macaulay, writing about the taking of Minorca by Maréchal 
Richelieu, speaks of him contemptuously as an “old fop who had 
passed his life from sixteen to sixty in seducing women for whom 
he did not care a straw.” But the Duc de Levis states that 
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his military services were brilliant at Fontenoy, and no one 
knew better how to manage the peculiar characteristics of 
the French soldier. He gave a proof of this at Minorca, 
where drunkenness prevailed in the army; he put out an 
order of the day, in which he proclaimed that no drunkard 
should be allowed in the storming party. This ingenious 
measure was completely successful in extirpating the vice. 
How different, the Duc de Levis writes, was the conduct of 
the War Minister of Louis XVI., who disgusted the army by 
ordering intoxicated soldiers to be beaten with the flats of sabres. 
The same unfortunate War Minister was the author of the fatal 
measure that nobody could be an officer unless he had four 
quarterings of nobility. 


“Louis XV. had the finest eyes in the world, with a remarkable look of 
command in them, which impressed me strangely, though I was but a 
child when I saw him. This look, and the coat of gold cloth which he 
wore, remained in my imagination unshaken, as the very ideal of a great 
monarch, until the moment in which I saw the Great Frederic, whose eyes 
and expression were equally noble, the only difference being that instead 
of gold cloth he wore an old worn uniform; but the hero shone forth 
through the holes of his coat.” 


The King in his youth had been the idol of his subjects. The 
name given to him of Bien-aimé was well deserved. He had 
figured as a soldier in the campaigns of Maréchal Saxe, and of 
course, as King, he was looked up to as one of the heroes of 
Fontenoy. But the disastrous Seven Years’ War, the result of 
which was attributed to the fatal domination of Madame de 
Pompadour, changed the feelings of his subjects from adoration 
into disgust. 

The Duc de Levis speaks of his “ unbridled vice,” but main- 
tains that he never fell into avilissement from the care he took 
to maintain his dignity. He kept strictly to the manners and 
customs of the Court as he received them from his great grand- 
father. If anybody in his presence forgot the respect due to him, 
ridicule was the arm he employed to bring the offender to reason. 

He was not devoid of chivalry, for during the Seven Years’ War, 
when the French marine was being annihilated by the English, 
there was an inventor who had discovered the deadly secret of 
“ Greek Fire.” His experiment was tried on a vessel in the canal 
of Versailles with the greatest success. The King, however, sent 
for the inventor, and forbade him ever to publish his horrible 
secret, adding he should consider himself criminal if he used such 
a weapon against his enemies. The King, in order to prevent 
this, settled a pension of a thousand crowns on him. 
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The King never gave his grandsons any position in the army, 
fearing they should become warlike—in fact, he was for la paix 
@ tout prix. He used to say, “ Apres moi le Déluge.” We do 
not think, if his life had been prolonged, the Deluge would 
have arrived during his reigr, for he was not a timid man 
like his successor, and would have roughly put down with his 
soldiers and police any attempt at insurrection. Besides this, 
he, an absolute monarch, would never have suffered his army 
to imbibe republican principles by assisting the American 
insurgents. Horace Walpole in his journal makes an entry 
stating that the death of the King in 1774 was a bad thing for 
the English Government, as he never would have sanctioned 
a warlike policy. The Duke de Levis truly states that this 
war,* which cost France twelve hundred millions of francs, caused 
the deficit, and the deficit the Revolution. Charles X. was 
aware of this, for, whilst crossing the Channel after the July 
revolution, an American ship hove in sight. The King said, 
“How very foolish my family were to support the American 
Republic.” The Due de Levis states that the Count de Maurepas, 
who was under the fatal influence of Beaumarchais, entered into 
the contest in order to flatter the penchant of Louis XVI. for the 
navy. 

Besides this, Louis XV. had at his command the famous 
Maison du Roi, so renowned in history for its exploits at Stein- 
kirk and Fontenoy. Readers will recollect the brilliant narrative 
in which the pen of Macaulay describes their charge at Steinkerk, 
when the army of Luxembourg was surprised by William III. 
The regiment of Bourbonnais and the Swiss Guards had been 
routed, and Maréchal Luxembourg had with difficulty assembled 
his army in battle array. 

“The French army was in battle order. Conspicuous in that great array 
were the household troops of Louis, the most renowned body of fighting 
men in Europe; and at their head appeared, glittering in lace, a crowd of 
young princes who had just been roused by the trumpet from their revels, 
and who hastened to look death in the face with the gay and festive 
intrepidity characteristic of French gentlemen. Highest in rank amongst 
these high-born warriors was a lad of sixteen, Philip, Duke of Chartres,+ 
son of the Duke of Orleans, and the nephew of the King of France. It 
was with difficulty and importunate solicitation that the gallant boy had 
extorted permission to be where the fire was hottest.” 

It is related how, when the order was given for the household 
to charge, headed by the princes of the blood, “Sword in hand!” 
was the cry through all the ranks of this terrible brigade. 


* Necker told Gibbon that the war cost seventy-two millions sterling. 
+ Afterwards Regent of France. 
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“Sword in hand! No firing! Do it with the cold steel!” Five 
English regiments were cut to pieces, and William retreated. 

Unfortunately this famous corps, which might have imitated 
the conduct of the soldiers of Steinkirk in support of the 
Monarchy, was allowed by Louis XVI. to be disbanded for 
motives of economy. The Gardes Frangaises, who also formed a 
portion of the Maison du Roi, were retained. 

There is a very curious anecdote told of Louis XV. which 
illustrates his character. Two courtiers, M. de Thiars and 
his brother, the Count de Bissy, were sitting by the fire talking 
of the King very freely, and exaggerating his defects, when 
suddenly a voice was heard crying out, “ Taisez-vous, insolens.” 
It was the voice of the King, who, walking on the terrace where 
the pipes of the chimneys of the lower apartments issued, had 
heard the conversation. 


“The rest of the night appeared interminable. The two brothers, who 
fully expected to be arrested and conducted to the Bastille, trembled at 
the least sound. Daylight only augmented their fears, and every move- 
ment in the chiteau seemed to realise their worst apprehensions; however, 
nothing occurred. Ten o’clock sounded, and they took the courageous 
resolution to attend the levée of the King. On their entry every one was 
struck with their pallor and altered looks. The King eyed them steadily 
and severely for one moment, and then turned away his head. For forty- 
eight hours they had the fear that they were going to be arrested, or 
exiled, or, at the least, banished from Court; but still nothing happened. 
The King, who hitherto had treated them with distinction, now neither 
spoke to nor looked at them. Thirty years have elapsed since then, and the 
King has never once changed his freezing attitude towards them; he has 
never shown them the least favour, or made them sustain the least 
injustice. They have made their way; though they have been deprived of 
the favours of the Court, they have obtained merited recompenses—they 
have not met with injustice. The King has never forgotten their offence, 
neither has he avenged it. This trait alone shows that the King tempered 
his justice with mercy. A prince of superior endowments might not have 
acquitted himself so nobly.” 


There are some people who imagine that the French nobility 
were worthless. This was far from the case. French society was 
not entirely composed of wicked Marquises and intriguing Abbés. 
Many of the great nobles were engaged in efforts to improve the 
state of the people. It was a Noailles and a Lafayette who, in 
order to further the cause of liberty, sailed to America to support 
the cause of the insurgent colonies. In fact, there is great truth 
in the statement that the French aristocracy lost their power 
when they were most worthy of possessing it. 

Where in history is there a more elevated character drawn 
than the portrait of Maréchal Biron by the Duce de Levis ? 
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“In this excelient man were united to a brilliant courage a person and 
manners equally distinguished. His somewhat austere bearing was 
softened by his extreme kindness of heart. He was the idol of his regi- 
ment and the father of his soldiers; often, during the Revolution, they were 
heard to say, to justify their desertion, that they would never have aban- 
doned their standard if the Maréchal had lived. It was a bad excuse, but 
a flattering testimony to his memory. Amongst all the nobility of his 
time, the Duc de Biron alone exercised great hospitality without extrava- 
gance; he employed his revenues in holding grand state; doing the 
honours of the city to travellers and persons of distinction, to whom his 
table and his loges at the theatres were always open. To these attentions 
he often added signal services—for instance, that which he rendered to 
Admiral Rodney. This English officer was detained in Paris for debts 
contracted at the time of the declaration of war, 1778. Le Maréchal de 
Biron—from no personal interest, but from a chivalrous generosity—lent 
him a thousand louis, saying, ‘One cannot allow a brave officer to lose his 
commission for a youthful indiscretion, and it would be unworthy of 
France to detain an enemy, as if she were afraid of him.’ This trait is 
worthy of Bayard. Two years later, when the Maréchal learned the defeat 
of our fleet by this same Admiral Rodney, I venture to say that, though 
more affected by the disaster than any one else, his conscience did not 
reproach him.” 


The savoir-faire of Maréchal Biron was exhibited in his 
management of the Gardes Frangaises. 


“Without much imagination or any very brilliant parts, the Duc de 
Biron possessed great discernment and a sound judgment. It was this 
discernment which enabled him to see that the French Guards, on whom 
the tranquillity of the capital depended, required the exercise not only of 
their ostensible military duties, but an active daily system of surveillance 
in conjunction with the police—an occupation which the officers, who 
were men of family and distinction, did not choose to acquit themselves ; 
consequently this part of the service was ill-performed; in point of fact, 
it was delegated to the sergeants, whose anthority over the soldier it was 
found necessary to increase. The Duc de Biron therefore organised a body 
of men, chosen for their intelligence and good moral character, and formed 
a corps of non-commissioned officers who well merited his confidence and 
that of the public. He obtained for those who had served the longest the 
cross of ‘St. Louis,’ admitted them sometimes to his table, and intrusted to 
them all the details of barrack discipline, leaving to the officers only the 
honour of command and authority on parade. This sensible arrangement 
existed for several years, and until the death of the Maréchal, which 
was not only a great loss to society, but, as results proved, a public 
calamity.” 


The Maréchal Biron was succeeded in his title by his 
nephew, the celebrated Duc de Lauzun, whose character is 
admirably portrayed by the Due de Levis. The Duc de Lauzun 
had served with distinction. The Count de Fersen, who was in 
his regiment, speaks highly of his military qualities. 
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“The Duc de Biron, known in his youth as the Duc de Lauzun, made 
his entry in the world with all the advantages of a handsome person, a 
cultivated mind, chivalrous manners, and a courage worthy of bis origin. 
What more was required to achieve success with both men and women ? 
Needless to say, his popularity was unrivalled. Unfortunately reason and 
common sense were not united to his other qualities. He began by 
dissipating his fortune in youth, and in mature age serious misdemeanours 
completed his ruin. A train of fatal circumstances drew him down the 
abyss; but the principal cause of his misfortune was not, as might have 
been supposed, his exalted ideas of republicanism and ardent love of 
liberty. With a weak head he had that which is not incompatible with 
it, a strong sense of justice; he understood mankind, and knew that 
democracy was not suited to a great people; least of all to the French 
people; this I have heard him say repeatedly—and he never altered his 
opinion. But in taking part against the Court he thought he could 
avenge a personal offence without compromising his own safety or that of 
the state. In short, he flattered himself that they were about to return to 
the days of the Fronde and La Ligue, in which great people could express 
their discontent with impunity. This mistake was his perdition.” 


“The personal offence” given by the Court was this. On the 
death of Maréchal Biron, the Duc de Lauzun expected to succeed 
him in the command of the Gardes Frangaises. The King, out of 
reverence for the memory of his uncle, was inclined to appoint 
him; but the fatal influence of Marie Antoinette prevailed. She 
disliked the Duc de Lauzun because of his devotion to the Duke 
of Orleans, and there had been a scene between them at a 
masked ball, in which, the Duc de Levis writes, there was de la 
légereté on one side, and de (indiscrétion on the other, and the 
appointment was given to the Duc de Chatelet. The Duc de 
Lauzun, when Duc de Biron, commanded an army of the Republic; 
but on the fall of the Duke of Orleans, he was imprisoned in the 
Conciergerie and condemned to death. When he was summoned 
to execution, he was enjoying some white wine and oysters; he 
asked leave to finish his repast, he then ascended the tumbril 
amongst the cries from the mob, “A la guillotine! a la 
guillotine!” to which the Duc de Lauzun scornfully replied, 
“On y va, canaille !” 

The Duc de Chatelet, the new commander of the French 
Guards, was a meddling martinet, who was shocked at the state 
of indiscipline in which he alleged he found the regiment, and 
immediately made an entire alteration in the management. 


* All grades were dissatisfied with the Duc de Chatelet: the officers, 
whom he subjected to petty services which were not their business; the 
sergeants, who felt the want of their authority and consideration; and, 
last of all, the soldiers, whom he wearied with incessant and useless 
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exercises and mancuvres. It was the more regrettable that this change 
took place at a time when the common ties of submission and fidelity 
were not sufficient to bind the soldier to his duty. It required a personal 
affection for their commanding officer to prevent the soldiers being led 
uway by the seductive aspect of a revolutionary movement; and I am 
sure that all who were witnesses of the effect that the demoralisation of 
the French Guard had on the populace (usually more cowardly than 
aggressive), and what means it gave to the seditious for the accomplish- 
ment of plans which they had thought chimerical, will agree that I have 
not exaggerated the statement.” 


One of the most remarkable things in the French Revolution is 
the courage which women of all ranks displayed in prison or on the 
scaffold. M. de Tocqueville relates how the Duchesse de Noailles 
and her relatives, dressed in white, went to the place of execution 
as calmly as if on the way to church, Madame Du Barry alone 
showed cowardice, and went screaming about the scaffold pro- 
claiming her devotion to the Republic. Count Beugnot, when 
imprisoned in the Conciergerie, describes one man, and one man 
alone, as guilty of cowardice. A great nobleman arrived at the 
prison in a pitiable state of intoxication; when he became sober, 
his sobriety was more unbecoming than his drunkenness. He went 
about weeping and complaining, and was stupefied to find that no 
one sympathised with him, Not finding consolation amongst 
men, he turned to the women. He did “net find it, for Liglé, a 
poor girl of the town, aged seventeen, who was afterwards 
beheaded as an “incorrigible aristocrat,” said, “Fi donc! 
Monsieur Le Due, learn that those who have no name acquire one 
here, and those who have one should know how to bear it.” It 
seems incredible that the martinet, Due de Chatelet, Colonel of 
the Gardes F’rangaises, was the prisoner guilty of this unpardonable 
weakness. Marie Antoinette has much to answer for in 
appointing such a man to such a post. 

It had been the intention of the brutal Jacobins, in order 
to insult Marie Antoinette, to try Eglé with Marie Antoinette, 
and to send them both to the place of execution together. 
Eglé told M. Beugnot “she would have jockeyed the rascals 
by falling on her knees before the Queen, and neither the 
devil nor the executioner would have made her get up.” Poor 
Eglé might have avoided her fate but for her tongue, which she 
used so freely that it was decided to bring her before the tribunal. 
Even then she might have escaped, as some of the jury, old 
acquaintances, were anxious to save her, but her unbridled 
language against les vawriens et imbécilles, before whom she 
appeared, prevented this, When judgment was given she was 
much amused at her goods being confiscated. “ Ah, voleur,” she 
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said to the President, “that is what I expected; I wish you 
joy of my goods; I will answer for it, if you eat them all they 
will not disagree with you.” 

The Duc de Levis does not, in his ‘ Souvenirs et Portraits,’ write 
much about Louis XVI., the reason of which we imagine is that 
he did not like using’ harsh language in describing the miserable 


weakness of that unfortunate King during a crisis which required 
courage and firmness. 


“Louis XVI. had not the imposing presence of the two kings, his 
predecessors, though there was nothing ignoble in his person. It was 
rather in manner than appearance that he lacked distinction, for he was 
tall and well proportioned. The strictness of his morals commanded 
respect, and his private virtues admiration; but he possessed neither the 
brilliant qualities which attract, nor the grace of manner which wins people, 
nor the firmness which inspires confidence. These attributes, so necessary 
for governing a nation, more especially the French nation, in him were 
entirely wanting; there was, therefore, the necessity for keeping his 
subjects at a respectful distance, from which it would be impossible to 
distinguish the imperfections of the wearer of the crown, through the 
halo that surrounded it. But by a strange fatality the etiquette and 
ceremony of a Court, which appears so trivial to superficial minds, but 
which are so essential to the preservation of kingly authority, were never 
so necessary as under the reign of the monarch who abolished them.” 


There was something ignoble in the character of this King. 
When the faithful Swiss were defending the palace he had 
abandoned, the King, who had sought refuge in the Assembly, 
called for his dinner, and ate it publicly in the presence of his 
enemies. It is difficult to believe that this “ Roi Fainéant” was a 
descendant of Louis XIV. 

The imbecile conduct of Louis XVI. and his Ministers, in 
not attempting to cope with rioting and sedition, hastened the 
Revolution. Arthur Young, accustomed to free England, was 
astounded at the scenes in the Palais Royal, where a seething crowd 
was listening to incendiary orations. It is said the police could 
not enter there on account of the privileges of the House of Orleans. 
These privileges would in such a crisis have been quickly 
put an end to by Louis XV. The police were badly handled 
by the authorities, and, as they were not called upon to op- 
pose the mob, ended by fraternising with it. The French 
Guards were ripe for revolution—in fact, the extinguishers were 
on fire. 

All London is at present rushing to see the fine acting of Mr. 
Irving, and the splendid representation of the scenes of the French 
Revolution at the Lyceum. The storming of the Bastille is wonder- 
fully picturesque. Butin fact there was no storming at all, Elie, 
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one of the first men in, declared that the Bastille “surrendered 
before it was attacked.” A mob of nine hundred people, with some 
French Guards, surrounded the fortress, firing uselessly at the 
walls thirty feet thick. A large crowd were witnesses of this 
scene, amongst whom were a number of fashionable women who 
had left their carriages at some distance. An eye-witness relates 


how he looked on with Mademoiselle Contat of the Théaitre 
Francais by his side. 

The Duc de Levis attributes the disrespect shown to the monarch 
to the abolition of etiquette. Maréchal Richelieu also prophesied 
ill of the new departure, saying that a King without a Court would 
soon find himself isolé, without consideration or power. All 
the great nobles, Richelieu said, ought to surround the King. 
The Duc de Levis describes the changed state of Versailles. 


“Thus Versailles, the theatre of the magnificence of Louis XIV., 
where all the world came with such empressement to take lessons in 
good manners and good taste, had become no more than a small pro- 
vincial town, to which one went with reluctance, and left as soon as 
possible. But in a monarchy all se tiennent ; and the Court, composed as 
it is of all that is of the greatest consideration in a nation, forms the 
necessary link between the Throne and the people. When this inter- 
vening link is destroyed, the royal family finds itself isolated and deprived 
of its natural support, because duty, fidelity, and even interest influence 
men less than personal attachment, of which the power is illimitable. A 
tyrant has enemies, but he has also allies, whilst a King without a Court 
is like a tree without roots, which the first storm of wind levels to the 
ground. 

“Tt was the more to be regretted that the Queen should have adopted the 
evil counsels, which had the effect of alienating the affections of the people 
of whom she was formerly the idol. No one was ever more endowed by 
nature for her exalted position ; to beauty and grace of person she united 
a charm of manner at once dignified and courteous, and, though without 
a high order of intellect, she had the royal gift of a retentive memory for 
individuals, which is so flattering to them, and which wins hearts more 
effectually than substantial benefits.” 


The Queen’s entrance into society occasioned much jealousy and 
heart-burning amongst the nobility. In an unpublished memoir 
of the time it is stated 


“That the parties at the Duchess of Polignac’s gave great offence. The 
Queen was supposed to preside at these soirées. Those who were not 
invited were furious, those who were asked and not sufficiently noticed 
were malignant; hence arose those cruel libels which spread from the 
highest to the lowest class of society, with what results is well known.” 


The Duc de Levis was introduced to Horace Walpole’s friend 
Madame du Deffand, 
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“TI can remember being taken by the Maréchal de Mirepoix to see 
Madame du Deffand, the publication of whose letters had recently revived 
her celebrity. I was of an age to be more impressed by the tub in which 
she lived, than by the brilliancy of her conversation ; but I was told an 
anecdote of her which is, perhaps, worth preserving. She disliked all 
exaggeration, which is seen in her correspondence, and yet she was 
constantly condemned to meet tiresome people, silly enthusiasts, whose 
ill-timed rhapsodies annoyed and irritated her more than anything. 
One day, wearied by the excessive praise which M. de was bestowing 
on a very ordinary person, adding by way of refrain that all the world 
thought as he did, she replied, ‘I think very little of the world, Monsieur, 
since I have perceived that it is to be divided into three classes: “ Les 
trompeurs, les trompés, et les trompettes.”’ M. de evidently 
belonged to the last, and I have never since met him without thinking of 
this sally.” 








There is a French proverb, “Dieu nous préserve du jour des 
louanges.” We live in the age of “ gush’;” and the successful 
“trumpeting” in honour of certain extraordinary novel-writers, 
who are raised to an almost higher level than Sir Walter Scott, 
Dickens, or Thackeray, is one of the marvels of the age. 

During the reign of Louis Quinze there arrived in France a 
certain Comte de St. Germain. No one knew who he was or 
whence he came. He used to talk as if he had lived through 
centuries. He would begin an anecdote, “ Un jour que je dinai 
chez César.” The Count used to describe the Court of Francis 
II. and Charles IX. as positively enchanting; Mary Stuart and 
Marguerite de Valois were both so accomplished that it was 
a pleasure to hear them talk. Madame Angevilliers told 
the Duc de Levis that one day M. St. Germain played on 
the piano a grand march; on being asked the name of the 
composer he answered, “I do not know it—all that I can say is, 
that I heard it played during the entry of Alexander the Great 
into Babylon.” The‘ Journal of a Femme de Chambre de Madame 
de Pompadour’ solves the mystery. St. Germain told Madame 
de Pompadour that he had a “ good memory,” and he did not 
make, but let people believe, that he had lived amongst the 
ancients. 

It issaid that the French Revolution is still going on. Be that 
as it may, at present there is acalm. France is like a voleano— 
when it is tranquil we are anxious, when it is in eruption we 
are in despair. It is a country of surprises. There is one thing 
certain, France can never be treated as “ une quantité négligeable.” 
What vast resources it possesses. One is reminded of that fine 
saying of Windham, “ France is always falling over like a tumbler- 
pigeon, but how rapidly she resumes her flight.”. What France 
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likes is a strong government, and the Republic has been fortunate 
in possessing a Home Minister who is not afraid of using his 
police in putting an end to mob rule. With three pretenders in 
the field, the French are wise in deciding for the Republic. There 
is great wisdom in that idea of M. Thiers, with respect to a 
Republican Government: “ C'est ¢a qui nous divise le moins.” 
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Che Little Soldier. 


I. 


“Wuen I'm big Ill be a soldier, 
That’s what I will be; 

Fight for father, fight for mother 
Over land and sea!” 

And before him on the table 
Stood in bright array 

All his little wooden soldiers, 
Ready for the fray. 

Then he charged his little cannon, 





Singing out with glee, 
“When I’m big I'll be a soldier, 
That’s what I will be!” 


II. 


By the firelight sat the mother, 
Tears were in her heart, 

Thinking of the swift time coming 
When they two must part. 


* * * * 


Soon the shadow fell between them, 
Soon the years flew by; 
He has left his little mother, 
Left her-—perhaps to die. 
All the laughter gone for ever, | 
All the sunshine fled; | 
Only little mother praying | 





By his empty bed. 
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Ill. 

Then there came a dreadful battle, 
And upon the plain 

Crept the little mother, seeking 
Some one ’mid the slain. 

But she never found her darling 
In the white moon gleam, 

For the little cannon firing 
Woke her from her dream. 

All a dream! He stood beside her, 
Singing out with glee, 

“When I’m big Ill be a soldier, 


That’s what I will be!” 
J. L. Motney. 














 Centenarianism.” 


Tue end paragraph of a newspaper column one morning lately 
was headed “Centenarianism.” The word is contraband of 
grammar, but was meant to describe the practice of living into 
three figures, or—in such as have not the fear of the late Mr 
Thoms before their eyes—even the mere making believe to do so. 
This last pursuit is, of course, much the commoner of the two, 
and those who have followed it are answerable for two now 
considerable classes of literature—the one of the open-mouthed 
and marvellous, the other of the hard-headed and critical type. 

An interesting specimen of the first class was the Cen- 
tenarian’s Almanack which commenced to appear in Paris one 
hundred (and twenty-five) years ago, and did not succeed in 
becoming centenarian itself. Its little infinitesimo volumes are 
crammed in minute type with odd out-of-the-way garnerings, 
the results of a perennial busy industry bound to find some 
outlet. The motto on its titlepages jumps with the para- 
graphist’s loose term : 


Short life is not endured: 
*Tis by ourselves assured. 


Non accepimus brevem vitam, sed facimus. Indeed one might 
go farther, and say that a vast minority of us are not votaries of 
centenarianism at all, but incline quite the other way; firmly 
believing and acting up to the glib and hollow creed of a short 
life and a merry one. These form the invincibles of the opposi- 
tion to the -ism of the modern omni-sanitarians, and they also 
furnish that considerable multitude which is always engaged in 
deliberately committing slow suicide—for there is a slow as well 
a quick suicide—coram populo. 

To goastep beyond. Just as your modern Stoic will tell you, 
and tell you truly, that he does not in the least mind being dead, 
but that he does very much mind the bother of dying, so 
perhaps the majority of those who contemplate a mumbling old 
dry-as-dust of wrinkled eld sincerely trust they may never be 
like that; and pray with the Aryans of the Rig Veda: 


“Since a hundred years were appointed for the life of man, interpose 
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not, O ye gods, in our passing existence, by inflicting infirmities on our 
bodies, so that our sons become our sires.” 


And the wretched old Struldbrugs themselves 


“Mourn less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind.” 


“At a hundred a man has to be fed,” says the ancient Chinese 
Book of Rites, laconically and bitterly; and Old Age is a 
demon in the Vendidad: ‘“ Zaurva, baneful to the fathers.” 
According to the Norse myths, all who die of old age go to Hel 
in Niflheim, the home of fogs, of palpable darkness. This was, 
of course, mainly because of the glory of the Scandinavian’s 
death in battle; and, if all our own braves were to embrace 
centenarianism, what would become of “the noble violence of 
warlike death”? Let thine enemy live, says a Japanese proverb. 
The mythic hero of Japan, Yamato-Dake, came of a long-lived 
family, his old aunt having lived for several hundred years. 
When his strength begins to fail through stress of age, he makes 
moan : 


“Whereas my heart ever felt like flying through the sky, my legs are 
now unable to walk; they have become knees; they are like unto triple 
crooks, and are very weary ;” 


and he finally turns into a white dotterel. A satirist and 
tale-writer of his country, who was almost a contemporary of 
Swift’s, very strangely hit also upon Swift’s invention of the 
Struldbrugs; and he describes the natives of his Land of 
Perennial Life as filled with a quite desperate admiration for 
death, and a cruel distaste for their own never-ending existence. 
They study the art of death as though it were an art magical, 
and are constantly starving and poisoning themselves all to no 
purpose. Swift’s ancient Luggnaggers had not only all the 
follies and infirmities of other old men, but many more, which 
arose from the dreadful prospect of never dying. 

But all this is far too lugubrious; let us turn to the diamond- 
edition Almanack, in which we shall meet with the very rarest 
health and spirits in a great variety of old gaffers and gammers. 
But at the outset we should be awarned that its compilers were 
wholly innocent of the modern critical spirit; all was fish that 
came to the net; and so it would be safe to do as the 
schoolboys do, and begin by “barring sells.” In two cases, 
then, of 106 and 116 years, we find that the aged, aged crones 
had never been once ill in all their long lives; one of 105 was 
never ill until two days before death; one of 116, who died of a 
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fall, had never felt the least bit out of sorts; another of 108 had 
never felt any inconvenience of old age; at 109 another had no 
marks of senility; yet another, at the great age of 125, had no 
infirmity save that his eyes were “dim with the mist of years.” 
A woman of a hundred (in more senses than one) never used 
spectacles; and in her great activity she was always “up to the 
attics and down to the cellar.” A fisherman of Cromarty, one 
Price Campbell, was still going out in his own boat in 1766 at 
the age of 117. A peasant of 108 mowed his meadow the summer 
before his death ; and a man of 102, who kept his head as long as 
he kept his breath, and worked until a fortnight before he drew his 
last, had never been bled—when all the world was bled—and had 
never taken physic. With him we might bracket the Norwegian 
peasant who lived at 146 in Copenhagen, and whose health was 
so rude that his pills were musket-bullets. Of course this uniform 
good health cuts both ways. On the one hand it may partly 
explain the great length of life; but on the other it suggests far 
more youth than is confessed. However, instances of bad health 
are not wanting, and we are given a case of 105 in which the poor 
cobweb of antiquity had always been of very weak health, and 
had gone through many illnesses. He must have been like the 
worthless Old Hundreds in the new “city” out West, who was 
used up for opening the cemetery. Again, a woman who was, 
in the Chinese phrase, a rare bird of age, had had smallpox 
seven times, the last attack succeeding in making an end of her 
at 118. 

Few of us but inly feel what shorteners of life worry and 
irritability are. 

“ Blest who can unconcern’dly find, 
Hours, days, and years slide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day.” 

Pope said he wrote that quite at the other end of life, “ before 
I was twelve ;” but we need not believe him, unless we want to 
do so. It is no wonder to find in these Almanacks the cases of 
a lady of 107, who was even-tempered to the last; of a man of 
120, who was never in a passion; and a fisherman of 70 years 
standing who at the age of 102 had never been heard to use the 
great big D——. But then, per contra, all theories about a 
quiet life and qui va piano va lontano, are set at nought by a 
convict who was a galley-slave thirty years long, and who, 
being released from his oar because of his great age, lived for 
seventeen years longer, and only finally managed to die at the 
age of 105. Then Claude de la Tour de Saint-Paulet was the 
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senior knight of St. Louis when he died in 1740; he had served 
sixty years in the Artillery in most of Turenne’s campaigns, and 
he rode out regularly until six months before his death, although 
he suffered much from “a bad leg” which had borne many 
wounds; and a beam of timber falling on that leg, in the end, 
caused his death at the age of 101. 

There exists a general impression that plain living is closely 
associated with long living, and it can be supported from many 
of these records. One old man of 120, who drove a curious trade 
in triennially selling his back hair, lived, like the peasants round 
about him in truffle-scented Perigord, on soup made out of beans, 
bread, onions, and so forth, with Indian corn and an odd scrap of 
bacon, and no drink but water or a little of the washiest and 
sourest of wine; and so he kept his teeth, sight, hearing and 
memory, and held his hair on to the last. A young filly of 100 
only laid aside her habitual frugality three months before her 
death ; and this skittish break-out may have killed her. An old 
priest who was all alive in Southern France in 1766, at the age 
of 105, and had been fifty years curé of the same parish, subsisted 
all his days, by his own account, on vegetables, onions, garlic, 
and the like coarse food ; and he always worked, he said, “ like a 
satyr”’—an odd phrase for a good old country priest—either at 
tilling the ground or at his mission; lying hard (in the bedstead 
sense), and insensible to the inclemencies of weather. He had 
never been bled or physicked, and never had an illness, or a pain, 
or an ache, and he never had failed to keep a single fast-day. 
This story was good—too good—only until another was told; 
and ‘‘ when he was out of the room” another curé (strong is the 
weakness of human nature), who had chummed with him for 
many years, said he always ate twice as much meat as any one 
else; that his ordinary allowance of wine was a bottle and a half 
at every meal; that he always broke his fast with a generous 
morning draught of it, and doubled his tipple in the afternoon. 
And so much for low diet combined with high life in the cen- 
tenarianist’s sense. 

Heredity, again, might have been expected to demonstrate 
itself in many of these records; but the cases are not so 
humerous as one might suppose. In 1711 Henri le Boucher, 
seigneur of Verdun, for thirty-nine years senior councillor of Caen, 
died at the age of 116. His father, who had held a similar 
position for seventy-two years, lived to 108; and his son had also, 
in 1711, held the same post for forty-two years. This is a 
remarkable case of heredity in great age, and in occupation in 
life also; and there seems no reason for doubting its public 
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notoriety. ‘The father of the man of very weak health, already 
mentioned as having struggled on to 105, died at 107. One, 
Peter Gaussier, surnamed Horn, a poor beggar, is stated to have 
died in the Médoc country in 1765, aged 107; and at the same 
time we are told that his mother and her sister lived to 102, and 
his father’s brother to 105; all three dying in the vague year 
16—. Another venerable old hereditary anecdote, which smells of 
the flood, is fathered upon Cardinal d’Armagnac, who “ passing in 
the street on 31 July, 1554,” saw an old man of 81 crying at a 
door because his father, aged 103, had just beaten him for 
passing his grandfather, of 123, without saluting him. Im- 
becility is deeply stamped upon all the persons concerned with 
this story, its retailers and its receivers included, and it is 
probably of prehistoric origin. 

It is also strange to find the hereditary instances far out- 
numbered by those of the married couples who attain great age. 
Among half-a-dozen cases we find a husband dying at Marseilles 
in 1765 at 102, while his widow was killed by a fall the very 
next day afterwards at 109; in 1711 a sailor’s widow—it is not 
stated in which port—aged 118, survived her husband, aged 112, 
whom it had taken her eighty-nine years to dispose of; in December, 
1765, died near Ludlow in “Stiropshire,” at the age of 111, one 
John Saunders, leaving a widow of 106; and in 1753, Alexander 
Mékenzie died at Belfort (Belfast?) in Ireland, in the 120th 
year of his age, leaving a widow of 116. An old Normandy 
peasant died in 1709, at 102, of grief for the loss, at 92, of the 
wife to whom he had been married seventy years. Old couples, 
we know, are sometimes made up at an advanced age. A 
Lorrainer who died in 1764 “full of honour and religion,” and of 
105 years, left a widow of 65, and two children of 16 and 13. 
The Marseilles widow just mentioned had been married at 90 to 
her old husband. 

But centenarians, according to the books, do not always 
marry old wives. In 1760 a sappy old cobbler and beggar of 
Litge, at the age of 103 married a girl of fifteen, “in spite of 
the opposition of her family and friends”; and a Cornish gallant 
of 103 is recorded as marrying for his fourth wife, in 1766, a 
young woman of sweet and twenty. A Breton of Quimper, who 
had been eighty-four years serpent to the cathedral—which 
being interpreted means that he played upon that obsolete in- 
strument in the choir—was married in 1750 at the age of 109 to 
his fourth wife, a woman of 30. He conditioned in his marriage 
settlement to give her half his goods if she brought him no 
children ; and it would be hard to decide whether this was what 
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lawyers and casuists would call a vicious consideration. A 
cobbler in Worcestershire, at “ Alceston” (?) was 109 years of 
age in 1766, and was then living with his ninth wife, a young 
woman of 77. Greybeard is no name for this old monster. 

Immense numbers of anonymous centenarians are included in 
these almanacks. Four, six, ten, twenty-five of them occur on 
the same page, and the general table of this mute inglorious class 
of village Parrs gives Scandinavia, for instance, one hundred and 
sixty-eight of 100, seven of 105, one of 110 (it sounds like an 
examination sum), one of 139, “several”—which is ample if 
vague—of 140, one of 156, and one of 260. Perhaps that large 
section of the human race which, in Dundreary phrase, “likes to 
wonder,” does make to itself pastime out of such figures without 
a name; and, if they'do, why should they be stopped at cen- 
tenarians, or stickle about a century or two more? For these 
there can even be found a few “ named sorts,” as the nurserymen 
say. In his description of the Portuguese invasion of Diu in 
1537, Faria relates, and of course “ without any expression of 
doubt,” that a Bengalee Moor, who was in receipt of a pension for 
age from the King of Cambay, was “ by authentic information ” 
300 yearsold. None but himself had been his “ hair renewer,” and 
not alone his hair but his teeth had grown and fallen and grown 
again five or six times. No one would have given him more than 
sixty winters—which was probably about the impostor’s real age— 
but his tale to the Portuguese was that one day towards the end of 
his first century, as he was fishing from the river bank, another 
oldster, with a belt round his waist, whose hands and feet were 
pierced by wounds, begged to be carried across the river on his 
shoulders. In return, the stranger promised him that he should 
retain his health and strength until they met again. When the 
Portuguese were well established at Diu, curiosity led this old 
tercentenarian rogue into the Franciscan chapel of their fort, 
where was a statue of St. Francis. ‘There he is,” cried this 
sixteenth century “ Rummun,” “that’s the man I carried over 
the river two hundred years ago!” By rights he should of course 
have died then and there, according to his own o’er true tale; 
but he did nothing of the sort; and Da Cunha, the Portuguese 
governor, having “in consideration of the miracle” continued to 
him his native pension, the old humbug is said to have drawn it 
for some eighty years longer—perhaps by the aid of one or 
more posthumous deputies; for Faria asks us to believe he did 
not die until 1618, which would make him 381 years old, instead 
of the round 300; but why bother about a figure or two: it was 
8o far off and so long ago? 
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This instance of (say) 300 being swallowed, there ought to be 
no difficulty in proceeding to exhibit, as the doctors say, an esquire 
of Charles-le-Magne, who died under Louis VII. of France (whom 
history, as if in ironical contrast, calls the Young), in the year of 
grace 1146, aged 333 years. Numbers composed solely of threes 
are in great favour in some other myths; for instance, there are 
in the Vedas either 33 Hindu gods, or 33,333. So that, while he 
was about it, there were precedents for this esquire not stopping at 
his three times three. It is a laudable habit to quote authorities 
in questionable cases, and the authority in this case is “H.” H., 
assisted by two Jesuits, is also the authority for the case of 
an unnamed peasant of “the island of Bengal in the Eastern 
Indies” who ’listed in the army of the King of Cambay in 1500, 
at the age of 335, when he must be regarded as quite in the 
heyday of youth, “going for a sodger” to sow his wild oats. 
He must, too, have been a neighbour and a contemporary of our 
wily pensioner; but neither story mentions the other, which in 
itself suggests to any weigher of evidence that the two are one 
and the same. The same H. again, vaguely naming “ Lopez, 
Castanéde and Maffey,” states that - , a noble Indian, died 
in 1540, aged 340 years, after having grown young again three 
times. This firm belief in rejuvenescence must have made the 
trade of personating the Cambay pensioner all the easier. And 
the belief was not confined to Portugal and Portuguese India. 
On the 9th February, 15553—to be exact—the Spanish abbess of 
the convent of Monteviedro, being then of the'age of 100 years, 
suddenly became as young and fresh as if she had been only 30. 
Her teeth came back, though not from the dentist, her white 
hairs grew black, the wrinkles of her face were smoothed out; 
and no one in this case either (if it ever occurred) suspected 
personation, but took it as an instance of budding, or re-budding, 
youth. “ And such,” as an old Greek narrator of many wonders 
is wont prosily to observe,—‘“ and such are the circumstances 
relating to particulars of this kind.” 

But let us, if we still retain any zest for wonders not so wild, 
descend from the fourth to, let us say, the second century of 
mortal life. Here we shall find a long list of persons of some 
condition and authenticity, who, to be fair, may be set against 
the hosts of the anonymous. Such are the Augustinian doctor 
who had been confessor to St. Francis of Sales, and afterwards 
for twenty years to the Grand-duchess of Tuscany, and who 
died in 1666 at the reputed age of 111; Laurent le Clerc, gold- 
smith and artist of Metz, father of the prolific engraver, Sebastien 
le Clerc, who died in 1695, aged 105, having been secretary to 
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the Princess of Tarento, and much persecuted for embracing 
Calvinism ; the “ Chevalier ” Bulstrode, who died in 1711 at St. 
Germain at 105, ten years after James II.; Bulstrode left seven- 
teen children living, the youngest of whom was only 13. Nicolas 
Caruel’s first commission as a captain in Louis XIII.’s army was 
dated 1636, and he had previously carried a musket (from the 
age of 17), and served five years as sergeant, and two as 
lieutenant ; he died in 1726, aged 115; which would make him 25 
when he got his captain’s commission. He exercised a military 
command, and rode seven or eight leagues a-day when he was 101 ; 
and in consideration of this vigour, the King graciously ordered 
him to be paid the arrears of his pension. Even his just rights 
occasionally come to him who waits. A Knight of St. John, 
Henry le Bouthillier de Rancé, formerly lieutenant-general of the 
King’s galleys, died in 1726 in the 100th year of hisage. He had 
served 70 years, and his brother, Armand-Jean, was the cele- 
brated reformer of the Trappists. Their father was secretary to 
Queen Marie de Médicis. A lady named De Préfontaine died in 
Paris in 1748, aged 100. She was remarkable as the sole 
survivor of the first Tontine, and had been four years in receipt of 
an income of 50,625 livres. This leads us to mention Mr. 
Jennings, whose survivorship in a Tontine, in which he took 
a £100 share, was bringing him £3000 a year when he died in 
1798, at the age of 103, worth over two millions: which strikes 
one, in every way, as a case of much having more, and most too. 
A celebrated case is that of Huguétan of Lyons who had to fly 
to Holland for Huguenotism. There he made a fortune by book- 
selling, came back to France and gained the financial confidence 
of Louis XIV.; but broke with him, and again returned to the 
Hague. Marrying there a natural daughter of the Prince of 
Nassau, he was given the government of Vianen. As the result of 
plots against his life, for which several persons were beheaded, he 
came to the English{Court, fruitlessly offering his services as a 
financier, and then went to Vienna, where he was made a baron. 
He continued to pass from one country to another, without 
settling anywhere; and at Hamburg, a panic on the Exchange 
being attributed to his operations, he was expelled, and went to 
Copenhagen, taking his resources with him. There he at last 
“struck ile,” established wool and silk factories, navigation com- 
panies, and a bank. Frederick IV. of Denmark made him Count 
of Guldensteen, chamberlain, and a knight of the Danebrog. He 
lived with much magnificence, making money as a merchant, and 
spending it as a prince. At the age of 103 he was still, in 1750, 
a charmer of society, a long head in council, a good name on the 
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Bourse, and a good man to the poor; and it is doubtless bya 
libel that he is said to have then died of chagrin at not getting 
the order of the Elephant. His only daughter married the 
Spanish Ambassador, the Marquis of Monteleone, and he declined 
for one of his grand-daughters an alliance with a prince of the 
blood. All this is told by La Baumelle in the Maintenon 
Memoirs. 

Old Parr appears in these old French Almanacks as “ Parck or 
Paw”; the well-known Jenkins as “ Henri Jankins.” Macklin, 
“the Jew that Shakespeare drew,” died, long after the death of 
the Almanack itself, in 1797, at the alleged age of 107; and the 
late Richard Lalor Shiel’s aunt sank to her rest in 1853, reputed 
to be 116 years old. The well-known life of Mr. John Oxenford 
has been but six years closed, and the case of the savant Chevreul 
is fresh in memory. But if we were to pursue these modern 
instances we should enter upon ground already well-trodden by 
others. Let us therefore finish this long catalogue with Dame 
Antoinette, widow of Samuel de Durfort, seigneur of Couserans, 
who went one day in the month of August 1711 to her parish 
church, and there made a general confession of all her sins from 
the age of five upwards, “ with that admirable memory which she 
had always preserved, together with her good sense.” This twice- 
told tale must have been more tedious than her own long life of 
111 years, for it sent even the pious old dame herself to sleep, to 
that drowsy sleep that knows no wakening, and she expired the 
next day in her Castle of Cosoul near Gambetta’s Cahors. 

After all, what matter about the hundreds! As Hamlet says: 
“A man’s life is no more than to say One.” And without even 
going up the Gickelhahn, each one of us may say to himself with 
Goethe :— 

“ Warte nur; balde 
Ruhest du auch.” 




















A London Story. 


By LADY LINDSAY, Avrnor or ‘Caron.’ 


Mitty was the poor little soul’s name; no one had ever called 
her anything else—only Milly. 

She made her scanty living by embroidery, residing in a 
forlorn-looking, dark, and narrow room that was yet fortunate 
enough to boast one small window on the street. Ay, that 
window was Milly’s glory; the joy and delight of her existence. 
The street was a dingy London one; hardly a thoroughfare, and 
therefore not noisy; but gay, and even delectably worldly, in the 
child’s eyes. For she was not much more than a child as yet; 
though worn in face and serious-looking, she was young in years, 
scarce seventeen surely at most, whilst in character she was 
very childish still. London-bred she was, shrewd and quick 
in many things, keenly alive to the necessity of daily work, 
thoroughly expectant of the money-loving ways of her employers, 
and astute with regard to life generally ; nevertheless, a fund of 
freshness and innocence in Milly’s soul was wont often to burst 
forth like a sweet pure spring of water coming from depths un- 
known, ready to gladden and solace the arid hearts of her neigh- 
bours. She was friendly to those neighbours, who some of them 
befriended her. But she had always been much alone. She 
was almost like a prisoner, this little lame and feeble-bodied 
sempstress, or rather embroideress, who spent her uncared-for 
youth bending over a frame of needlework, carrying out the 
ideas and designs of others—only occasionally, as a rare luxury, 
allowed to work her own will and her own fancies into the 
threads of silk and pieces of linen or satin “left over.” If a 
boy’s will be the wind’s will, what shall be said of a girl’s? 
Is it light, ephemeral, like the sea foam? Or stronger, like 
bindweed in gardens? Or firm and brave and shining, like 
the marble that makes the coping stones of palaces? I know 
not. 

Milly cared little for the vehicles that sometimes went rumbling 
down her street, nor for the sad-looking, poorly-dressed pedestrians 
who were the only frequenters of that neighbourhood, nor for the 
loud-voiced vendors of cheap goods in barrows. It was the 
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corner of grey sky—occasionally a pallid blue—which she liked, 
and which (by squeezing well in betwixt a heavy table and the 
window-sill, and craning her neck painfully) she could see and 
greatly enjoy, in contrast to the dingy atmosphere of her lodging. 
But what she loved best of all to gaze on from her window was 
the shop opposite ; a shop so glorious, so lovely, so comforting and 
yet heart-stirring, that the child could never be satiated with 
looking and wondering at it. 

A flower-shop it was. What are flowers made of, and how do 
they come? ask the Londoners. How are they gathered and 
brought together in their infinite beauty of tone and colour, in 
their brilliancy and freshness, in their tenderness and sweetness ? 
Flowers in pois, flowers in bunches, flowers in sprays, straggling 
groups of flowers,and stray single blooms—all these filled and 
decked the window-panes of the shop opposite, all these gladdened 
the eager beating heart of the little lame embroideress. It 
mattered not, when her eyes were delighted with this dream 
of fairy colour, that she was lame; nor did she remember her 
many sorrows when, with hot trembling hands, she threaded her 
needle and plied her loveliest silks, glancing up now and then to 
gain, from beyond the narrow street, a new draught from her 
source of inspiration. Fast flew her fingers, fast grew the flowers 
beneath her touch; like, yet not like the originals; pretty, 
perchance, yet disappointingly different to expectation, thought 
the little artist, who realised (without knowledge of the why or 
wherefore) this failure of a great intention. 

For she wanted to copy nature. Nay, who that has once seen 
nature can be readily content with a counterfeit ? 

Every now and then, at sparse intervals of time when she was 
thoroughly disheartened and disgusted with her own handywork, 
Milly would fetch her old hat and cape out of the cupboard—her 
cupboard where she kept everything, from a piece of dry bread to 
an empty bottle of blacking and an old Bible—and dress herself 
laboriously and crawl over to the opposite side of the street, and 
stand there, her face pressed against the panes of the flower-shop 
window, till she could stand upright no more. If the weather were 
cold, her slender form shivered under the threadbare black cape, her 
face grew more pinched and blue than before ; but she held her place 
bravely, studying the form, the “make” of the flowers, till she 
knew them so well that she could shut her eyes and reproduce them 
on that wonderful canvas which we all possess as a free gift to 
paint jour beautiful visions upon—the clear white page of our own 
minds. 

There was one thing that troubled her: the flowers died so 
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quickly. Milly had neither time nor strength to pay frequent 
visits to the flower-shop, and consequently never might she hope 
to see her favourites quite close a second time. She studied 
them, she loved them, she strained her eyes to see them. Good. 
But a few days later they were gone from their accustomed places, 
and others, new comers—new graceful fairy things—were displayed 
where the old friends had slowly drooped or had been hastily 
removed. ‘That was the way of the world, doubtless, but there 
are some people who never get used to the way of the world. 
Milly was haply one of these. 

She had one friend—though,I should rather say one acquain- 
tance, for he was scarcely more—and that was the little crossing- 
sweeper, the poor boy Jim. 

Their misfortunes were a bond between them, perhaps; they 
were both crippled, though slightly, from infancy. He was 
hump-backed ; she was lame. He was swift of foot and of eye, 
and could pilot her dexterously over the muddy way, safe from 
horses’ feet or splash of wheels; she, the girl, was stronger of 
hand, brighter of face, and of courage. She had more than once 
taken the besom from Jim’s hand, and swept away the mud for 
pedestrians blithely and cheerily, so that she earned more coppers 
for him in ten minutes than he knew how to gain in a weary 
morning’s work. His hands were so weak and delicate; hers, 
used to activity, were positively muscular by contrast. 

There was one drawback—he never seemed to comprehend 
about the flowers. He would stand on one leg by the brilliant shop- 
window staring piteously, taking off his ragged cap and putting 
it on again with a gesture of perplexity, scratching his head 
sometimes for greater doubt. 

“You see, Jim,” Milly whispered to him one day, “I love them 
so—the flowers. They are so beautiful, so very, very beautiful. 
It quite gives me a pain, an odd feeling here in my throat, only 
to look at them!” 

“Then I wouldn’t have nothink to do with ’em,” returned the 
boy decisively. ‘If they hurt you, what’s the good?” 

“Tt’s the hurting that brings me back to them, somehow,” 
stammered Milly, who couldn’t explain. 

Jim gazed at her with his wide-opened, long-lashed eyes. 

“ You are a queer ‘un, and no mistake,” he said at last. “ Hi, 
look out! you were almost right under the van this time, Mill. 
I wish, I wish I was a dook, that I do—I’d give you flowers and 
grand things every day; wouldn’t I just!” 

“Thank you, Jim, dear; oh, thank you! That makes it just 
the same as if you did.” 
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“Why, how can that be?” asked the boy, leaning on his broom 
and staring at her harder than ever. 

“Of course it does. Don’t you see?” asked Milly, to whom 
definitions seemed almost the greatest difficulties of life. 

There are some people who have so little to say that they 
spend their days in trying to make the scanty substance more; 
meanwhile, the thoughts of others surge tempestuously against 
their fettering speech, and these people must always appear 
ignorant and dull. 

One day—it was a bright May morning—Milly had come to 
an end of all her commissioned work. Nor had she any ideas for 
the future; she was tired, overdone perchance—she had been 
working both early and late this last week. The colours of the 
many-petalled flowers in the shop opposite seemed to flash more 
brightly than usual; the sun was strong and hot; the three- 
cornered piece of sky overhead was positively blue. From its 
cage on a nail outside a neighbour’s window came the sweet song 
of a captive thrush. Some effervescence of springtime rose and 
bubbled in the girl’s young veins. She could not stay within her 
dark and squalid room; she rose to her feet in impatience. 

A moment later she had reached the street. She stood outside 
the door of the house, gazing enquiringly from side to side. 
No; Jim was not there; he was nowhere in sight. Well, he 
would soon return, doubtless. There were few vehicles to be 
seen; she might cross safely. Now the deed was done; Jim 
should presently hear of her prowess. 

And surely the reward was worth the effort. The flower-shop 
had never seemed so beautiful. Bunches of lilac, laburnum, 
and hawthorn were blooming on one side; on the other, were 
positively stacked pink, red, and white peonies, pansies, and the 
anemones and blue-bells of the woods, whilst marsh mallows and 
cowslips shone more golden than the sunshine. 

Milly knew no names nor properties of flowers; in her eyes 
there were no common ones, and the hot-house geraniums and 
cinerarias were only by colour more glorious than the penny 
bunches of wallflowers and field daisies and straggling forget-me- 
nots that were specially provided for weary Londoners. 

To her it was all a beautiful dream; there was just a hard 
impassable wall between her and such luxuries, like the glass 
against which she flattened her pale little pinched features. She 
could see through the glass, certainly, but she could get no nearer ; 
no, nor yet touch or smell. She could only sigh, and the sigh 
(complaint-like) made matters worse, for it dimmed the clearness 
of the glass for a moment. 
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Two ladies came out of the shop; one passed on; the other, 
seeing the girl, paused. The hands of both ladies were filled with 
bunches of flowers; possibly Milly’s eyes were more hungrily 
watching than she knew. 

“ You poor little girl!” said the lady who stood in the doorway. 
She held out a bunch of something bright. 

“Would you like these flowers? Yes, you may take them.” 

She smiled; she went on her way. Milly had said nothing; 
not a word of thanks, even. She only grasped the tiny nosegay 
as though it were made of gold. She stared vacantly at the 
ladies till they were out of sight. Then she laughed softly to 
herself. What would Jim say? Where was Jim? Why was he 
still absent? She must certainly come out again in the afternoon, 
if only to tell him the delightful news. It was the first time 
that any real live flowers had been given to her, had actually 
belonged to herself. Why, they were quite soft, like velvet, not 
grimy and gritty like most things, and with a perfume—yes, that 
must be the meaning of the word perfume—something quite, 
quite bewildering. .... 

The road was free of carts and cabs now, surely. This was the 
moment—one rush forward—oh, the cramp in her stiff leg! 
Forward! No, back, back in haste! A noise of horses’ hoofs, with 
a thousand voices ringing in her ears, and, in the midst of all, a 
vision of Jim’s face, white and set as it had never been before— 
then the earth rising up to meet her violently, as something large 
and dark loomed before her eyes, and seemed to strike her down. . . 

* * * * * * 

“She is coming to, poor little thing.” 

These were the first words that Milly heard. 

“Where am I?” she asked faintly. 

Her own voice sounded further off than the other voice. She 
was in pain, all over, a pain that would have been fierce had it 
not been so stunningly dull, and, above all, so universal. Even 
her little finger ached, she thought, and that thought made her 
half inclined to laugh. She could not see, she knew not why; 
she could not move, but that was no wonder, for she was so tightly 
strapped and bound up. Ona bed, too. “Where, where?” she 
repeated, gasping. 

“In the hospital, dear child,” answered the nurse ; ‘‘ no, do not 
talk. We are going to take great care of you.” 

Milly sighed, and shut her eyes for what seemed to her but 
afew minutes. When she was conscious again, she saw that 
something lay between her fingers—it was her own precious bunch 
of flowers. How quickly it had withered, though. She tried 
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to lift her hand, but could not. She was afraid she had done 
wrong even to try. But no one was heeding her. Two shadowy 
figures were talking near her bed. 

‘She was so lame, poor dear, she could not run. And the great 
dray-horse knocked her down, and the wheel ran over her.” 

“ How terrible!” 

“The little humpbacked boy did his best to save her, but he ran 
up too late—it was a plucky thing, anyhow.” 

“He seems very fond of her—he will break his heart if she 
dies.” 

“ Hush! lest she should hear you.” 

Milly had heard it all. It scarcely affected her, nevertheless ; 
scarcely seemed to concern her, in fact. 

Was this maimed motionless thing on the hospital bed herself, 
Milly the clever little needlewoman? Was it she who had dwelt 
opposite the florist’s window? She opened her eyes yet wider ; it 
seemed a little lighter now. Was this the hospital? She had often 
wondered what a hospital might be like. There were people here 
who sighed and groaned around her; she had not noticed them 
before. It tired her to watch them now; had they all been run 
over in the street? she marvelled. What sad, sad faces! What 
a room full of pain! 

Clean it was everywhere, with tidy white bedclothes and white- 
washed walls, and the sunshine coming in so that her head ached ; 
she had never been used to much light or air. Nor to strangers, 
strange faces, strange voices. Ah, where was little Jim? And 
had he really come to her in her danger ? 

The tears began to trickle slowly down the child’s pale cheeks. 

“What is it, dear?” asked the nurse. 

“Jim,” said Milly with quivering lips. “Oh, my little Jim— 
my own little Jim!” 

“He shall come to you—presently—yes, very soon. I will 
give the order now.” 

The nurse murmured something to another nurse. 

“Of course; there is no time to lose,” was the answer. 

But Milly heard not this. 

The nurse returned. 

“Shall I read to you?” she asked. “Are you in too much pain 
to listen ?” 

“No, read;” said Milly, gently. “Only let it be about 
flowers.” 

* About flowers, dear? ” 

“Yes—about flowers,” returned the child, dreamily. “Are 
there flowers in heaven?” 
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“Surely. And we know that it is God’s garden. He garners 
them there—even the poorest child-flowers of this earth.” 

Then there was a cry. 

“Oh, Milly, Milly! Oh! you will not die! Oh, promise me 
that you'll not die!” 

It was Jim—Jim who had pressed close to the bed, who was 
sobbing as if his heart must burst. He stretched out his little 
wan hands. The doctor held him back, and sought to quiet him. 
The weary occupants of other beds raised themselves up, and 
tried to see the two children. 

Milly moved as much as she was able. A grey shadow had 
passed over her face, making it almost unrecognisable, and sharp 
anguish distorted her features. Wasthis death? She knew not— 
she had no time to think. Only for him—only for Jim, the poor 
homeless, friendless little crossing-sweeper, Lhe who had risked 
his own life for her—Milly’s very temples throbbed with 
tumultuous thoughts. 

“Oh, Milly, speak!” cried the boy, in agony. “ Why couldn’t 
I die for you?” 

“T am glad,” murmured Milly’s lips tremulously. 

“But I’m not. Oh, it’s cruel of you to be glad when I’m so 
sorry! Oh,I hate, hate, hate myself, that I couldn’t save you. 
If I had only been stronger. . . .” 

“ Hush, hush,” said the doctor and the nurse. 

“ Hush!” seemed to say an invisible presence. 

The young girl’s head had fallen back upon the pillows ; the 
pain was passing out of her face. She turned yet more towards 
her little friend. 

“Oh, Jim!” she gasped, “dear Jim ”—and then, more faintly 
still: “The flowers—the flowers—think, Jim, in Heaven the 
flowers ... never... die!” 

* * * . * * 

They let the little ragged boy fling himself upon her now. 
Nothing could, hurt her now, any more than it could cure 
her, or bring her back to thought and speech and love. Nor 
could anything alter or mar the tender radiance of the dead girl’s 
face, 
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Chomas Poole. 


No one who desires a perfect knowledge of Coleridge should 
omit to add this life of Thomas Poole to his library. “He 
delivered truths plucked as they were growing with the dew 
on them,” said Coleridge of his friend Poole. This was 
Coleridge’s intellectual record of the man. In earlier days, 
when the turmoil of Coleridge’s troubled existence was at its full 
stress, he writes, “Tom Poole has helped me to brave the storm 
of life’s pelting ills.” 

This friend, whose head and heart Coleridge eulogises in no 
common words, has at last come to have his own story written ; 
and it is a story worth telling and well told. The biographies of 
the “ Lake poets ”—of Davy, Charles Lamb, De Quincey and the 
Wedgwoods, have already made us familiarly acquainted with 
the name of Thomas Poole. But it is to Mrs. Sandford’s charming 
volumes that we owe a knowledge of the sort of man he really 
was, and of the life he led in that obscure little village in West 
Somerset, where so many remarkable men gathered round him. 
Besides the literary interests attaching to his personality, we 
have in this memoir a picture of the provincial life of England 
ninety years ago, which is most excellent reading. 

Born in 1765, and only dying in 1837, Poole lived to the verge 
of our locomotive age, yet belonged to times remote from our 
own, because sharply separated by moral and material changes. 
This remoteness gives a touch of romance to the story of his life. 

“Tom ” Poole—so his friends called him and it scores one to 
the credit of his heart—was born at Nether Stowey, under the 
shadow of the Quantock hills. His father, a tanner by trade, had 
early resolved that his son should follow the same walk in life. 
Tom’s younger brother and his neighbour-cousins were allowed 
the advantages of good schools, and some even a college educa- 
tion, while he was apprenticed to the tanning business, with the 
bare equipment of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Even arith- 
metic seemed superfluous to his father’s rule of thumb system, 
for when young Tom suggested an improved method of keeping 
their accounts, the old man replied, “Tut, tut, boy; why, what 
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would you have? I owe no man anything; the pits are full, and 
there’s money in the stocking ; what better do you want ?” 

But Tom wanted a great deal more, both for the conduct of the 
business, and for the culture of his own mind. He had a hunger 
for books and learning, and with an assiduity of purpose, which 
ceased only with his life, he set to work to improve himself. After 
all—the best kind of education! With the help of his cousin John, 
who became a clergyman, and occasionally with the assistance of 
a French refugee, he learnt Latin, French, and a little Greek. 
These bookish tastes were sneered at by his father, who dubbed 
him “an idle apprentice.” Indeed, as time went on, Tom himself 
felt his ignorance of the practical details of the trade ; accordingly 
he formed the resolution of leaving home for a time, and working 
under a feigned name in some large tan-yard, where he could learn 
all the newest improvements that had been introduced into the 
business. That he carried out this intention is a known fact, but 
there are no records as to time and place. The following incident 
supplies a link with the period, and is very characteristic of the 
man. It seems that many years after, when circumstances had 
brought Poole acquainted with various persons of rank and in- 
fluence, he was one day walking in the streets of Bath with the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. 


“It so happened that Tom Poole recognised in an old waggoner, 
driving by with his team, a man who had been carter in the yard where 
he had worked. He excused himself to Lord Lansdowne, and walked 
across the road holding out his hand to his old acquaintance. The 
waggoner stared at him for a moment, and at last seizing the offered hand, 
he delightedly burst forth—‘Sure ’tis never our Tummas! Well, I did 
always think thee summat above the common.’” 


There is a well founded tradition that the first meeting between 
Poole and Coleridge took place when they were both in disguise. 
The story goes that while Coleridge was making strange experiences 
of life as “ Private Comberbatch,” he chanced to fall in with the 
Stowey tanner dressed in the guise of a common workman. They 
met in the parlour of a wayside inn, and soon fell into conversation 
over their pipes and beer. Great was their mutual astonishment 
when each found in the other a person of learning and ability ; 
and so attracted were they towards each other, that they swore a 
fast friendship then and there. If we do not accept this story, 
the acquaintance was possibly brought about through Southey, 
though Mrs. Sandford does not suggest it. Certain it is, that 
when Southey was at Oxford, and Coleridge at Cambridge, they 
had already come across one another. In a letter to his friend 
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Bedford, Southey describes Coleridge as “a man of most uncommon 
merit, of the strongest genius, the clearest judgment. My friend 
he already is, and must hereafter be yours.” In August, 1794, 
we know that Coleridge and Southey were at Bristol together. 
Here the latter introduced Coleridge to Cottle, the publisher, who 
proved himself hereafter a useful friend. 

Southey had relatives in the Stowey neighbourhood, and his 
grandfather, a farmer at Lydiard St. Lawrence, was very likely 
known to the Pooles. At all events, we find Southey and his 
new friend at Tom Poole’s immediately after the Bristol visit. 
Mrs. Sandford is enabled to give the following extract from the 
diary of the Rey. John Poole, which forms a very curious and 
characteristic record of Coleridge’s first visit to Nether Stowey. 


“ August 18, (1794). Rise about eight. After breakfast go to Mr. 
Lewis’s and get the loan of Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ from him. 
About one o’clock, Thomas Poole, and his brother Richard, Henry Poole, 
and two young men, friends of his, come in. These two strangers, I 
understand, had left Cambridge, and had walked nearly all through 
Wales. One is an undergraduate of Oxford, the other of Cambridge. 
Each of them was shamefully hot with Democratic rage as regards 
politics, and both Infidel as to religion. I was extremely indignant. At 
last, however, about two o’clock they all go away. . . About seven o’clock, 
Mr. Weekes comes from Stowey ; he is very indignant over the odious and 
detestable ill-feeling of those two young men, whom he had met at Uncle 
Thomas’s. They seem to have shown their sentiments more plainly there 
than with us. But enough of such matters. . .” 


Tom Poole shared in the democratic opinions of his young 
friends, but not in their religious views. He describes Coleridge 
“as a Unitarian if not a Deist,” while “Southey, shocking to say 
in a mere boy as he is, I fear wavers between Deism and Athe- 
ism.” Poole was already in great disfavour with his neighbours 
on account of his political sentiments. He confides to his friend 
Mr. Purkis, in a letter written about this date, that he has been 
warned that Government regards him as a dangerous person, and 
of whom they are very suspicious, for part of the county of 
Somerset is known to be disaffected. His friendly informant 
exhorts him to be cautious, both in speaking and writing, for some 
of his letters have been intercepted. This causes Poole to burst 
forth with indignation against the “change in the once free 
Government of England,” which, he says, ‘“‘ has now become like a 
suspicious, secret Italian Republic; seeking to controul the souls 
of men, as much as if their bodies were in the Bastile.” 

Purkis was a sympathetic correspondent on the subject of 
liberal ideas and the necessity of reform. He had himself suffered 
from the intolerant temper of those opposed to him in politics ; 
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for when engaged in getting up the article Tanning for the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Sir Joseph Banks, in the first instance, 
had refused to allow Mr. Purkis to consult his library of books, 
considering him a person disaffected to the Government. 

Tom Poole’s views met only with opposition in the family 
circle. His cousin Charlotte Poole kept a diary which has been 
preserved. On one occasion she writes :— 


“Tom Poole drank tea with us. I wish he would cease to torment us 
with his democratick sentiments; but he is never happy until the subject 


of politicks is introduced, and we all differ so much from him, we wish to 
have no conversation about it.” 


There is another traditional story about one of the earliest visits 
of the poets to Stowey, that Mrs. Sandford gives with some 
reserve. 

The writer has heard the account of the incident in the follow- 
ing terms :—Mr. John Poole is described as returning from a visit 
to Oxford. His journey on horseback usually took three days, and 
it was with him the habit, as indeed it was the custom of the time, 
to turn aside to any friend’s house near the road to retail the latest 
news. He stopped in this way at his uncle’s house, and burst- 
ing into the parlour where the family were dining, with their 
guests Coleridge and Southey, he exclaimed, “I bring great news ; 
Robespierre is dead.” Whereupon, Southey covered his face with 
his hands, and leaning on the table, cried in strong emotion, 
“Good God, I would as soon have heard of the death of my own 
father!” Doubtful as the truth of this somewhat dramatic incident 
may be, we have on record the eagerness with which Southey 
wrote his “ Fall of Robespierre.” “I wrote it,” he says, “as 
fast as newspaper matter could be turned into blank verse.” 
Local tradition has also preserved a saying, sometimes attributed 
to Coleridge, sometimes to Southey; that one of them said 
“Robespierre was a ministering angel, sent to slay thousands, 
that he might save millions.” 

Political differences were getting more and more bitter in the 
country. Now they would burn the effigy of Tom'Paine at Bridg- 
water on market-day; now they would threaten to smash the 
carriage of one of the county magistrates, who was known to be 
a friend of Franklin and of Priestly ; another time they were con- 
soled by the town-clerk, sitting behind a table on the Cornhill 
inscribing their oaths of loyalty to king and constitution. 

Tom Poole was made to feel the social ban against liberalism 
in a way that was very galling to him. His only brother had set 
up as a doctor at Sherborne ; and being a quiet, intelligent man, 
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coming with a good introduction, he had been well received by 
the great man of the neighbourhood, “ My Lord Digby.” 

His lordship had desired the young doctor to dine at the 
Castle, which was evidently an amazing act of condescen- 
sion, for “ My lord and her ladyship do not visit persons in the 
town on anything like familiar terms.” This unwonted amiability 
on the part of these exalted personages received a check ; for the 
report reaches them that Richard Poole is “a flaming Democrat.” 
Just Heavens! only think that such a man had dined at my lord’s 
table and spoken in familiar terms to her ladyship. Nothing can 
save the doctor unless he at once sign “the declaration of attach- 
ment to the present establishment in Church and State.” 

It is, I believe, on the tomb of this same Lord Digby that the 
choice epitaph is inscribed, concluding with these words : “ He was 
kind to his equals, condescending to his inferiors, and his religion 
was that by law established.” 

Tom Poole, it must be allowed, could be very vehement at times 
in his abuse of the “ proud aristocracy, creating and patronising 
inhuman and unjust wars,” as he declared they did. He retained 
his class prejudices to the last. Even when he was himself a 
county magistrate, and a man of acknowledged importance in the 
neighbourhood, he would say in the aggressive tones of his some- 
what harsh voice, “Iam a plebeian; I am a tanner, you know I 
am a tanner.” The wits of Taunton used to call him Lord 
Chancellor Hyde. 

In the early days of the French Revolution, when the Gallic 
fever was at its height, Tom Poole sometimes let fling grand 
heroic sentiments, such as the following tremendous protest: 
“Tf the whole globe were to fall under the dominion of tyranny, I 
would cheerfully die to defend the privilege of free speech. 
In fact,” he added, “for these opinions I would willingly go to 
the Tower.” 

“To the Tower indeed!” replied Mr. Anstice, “I should think 
Ilchester gaol would do for you.” 

It will not be surprising to find Tom Poole, in one of his 
confidential letters to Purkis, expressing himself as weary of 
European politics. 


“ America seems the only asylum of peace and liberty, the only place 
where the dearest feelings of man are not insulted; in short, the only spot 
where a man, the least human and philosophical, can live happily.” 


Coleridge had just at this time set afloat his Pantisocratic 
scheme. Truly things were going on so badly in the old 
world, that a new version of humanity on the banks of the 
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Susquehanna ‘seemed worth a trial. Poole thinks he will 
accompany the party—just to watch the experiment, but without 
joining them. A long letter of Poole’s is curious as containing 
the most complete account we have of the ideal Republic. In the 
same communication he passes some remarks on Coleridge and 
Southey, which show how keen was his insight into character, and 
prove how delicately and surely he could draw the distinction 
between the promise of genius and of talent. 


“Coldridge (so he spells the name at first) whom I consider the 
principal in the undertaking possesses splendid abilities. He speaks with 
much elegance, and energy and with uncommon facility. . . but he is 
wanting in those inferior abilities which are necessary to the rational 
discharge of the common duties of life. . . Southey is without the 
splendid abilities of Coldridge, though possessing much information 
particularly metaphysical, and is more violent in his principles than even 
Coldridge himself.” 


We all know how the Pantisocratic scheme ended, before it had 
well begun. Coleridge, according to his wont, did little more 
than talk,as he always talked, with the wildest insistance; but 
Southey, with whom everything took a practical shape, went so far 
as to order “two pairs of common blue trowsers for working winter 
dress, and six brown holland pantaloons.” 

Notwithstanding that Southey found himself with all these 
nether garments on hand, he it was who first backed out of the 
affair. Coleridge was deeply offended thereat; so there was a 
pretty quarrel before the happy family could be brought together 
for a start. 

In 1795 Coleridge married upon nothing but his own good 
intentions; he hoped somehow to make £100 a year! This serious 
matrimonial commitment gives occasion for a letter from Poole. 
“Chiefly remarkable,” observes Mrs. Sandford, “for the ardent 
expression of faith in Coleridge’s powers.” It is the first which 
has been preserved of that long series of affectionate letters which 
passed between the friends. “A perfect mine of biographical 
wealth.” 

His friendship for Coleridge became henceforth, from this time, 
so entirely the central interest of Poole’s life, that to understand 
the one we must follow the story of both. Poole’s truly fraternal 
love of the younger man, who with all his splendid gifts, so sorely 
needed a spiritual brother’s help and guidance, is wonderfully 
and touchingly set forth in this correspondence, unique in regard 
to the relation of the two men towards each other. There is a 
sentence in one of Coleridge’s later letters—a letter written :in 
those dark and evil years, when, as he says himself, he was “almost 
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a paralytic in mind from self-dissatisfaction,” which speaks 
volumes as to all that Poole’s friendship was to him. He writes— 


“Indeed, indeed I have never been at ease with myself without wishing 
for a nearer communion with you. For as you were my first friend in the 
highest sense of the word, so must you for ever be among my very 
dearest.” 


But to return to earlier times. We know how soon the poet’s 
honeymoon at Clevedon, with the pensive Sara, in the cot 
o’ergrown with white flower’d jasmin, came toan end. The young 
couple were without funds, and were forced to return to her 
mother’s small house and sordid surroundings at Bristol. 
Coleridge was very miserable here; his friends reported him to be 
visibly drooping. Tom Poole came to the rescue, and invited him 
to Stowey for awhile. “The visit,” says Mrs. Sandford, “left a 
deep impression upon Coleridge’s mind—an impression as of a 
haven of rest and sympathy to which he could not but long to 
return.” 

Then we find Coleridge back again in Bristol, trying to keep 
the wolf from the door with no better weapon than his pen; a 
hard matter in this well-nigh famine year of 1796. In London 
the mob were throwing stones at the king’s coach, shouting “ Give 
us bread, and peace.” In Stowey the Poole family are trying to 
devise a cheaper loaf by an admixture of barley, beans and 
potatos, and even turnips, anything to lessen the amount of 
wheaten flour. In Coleridge’s household the surplus copies of the 
ill-starred Watchman are being used up for lighting the fires—it 
was the only remunerative use the Watchman had ever been to 
its luckless author, who was now nearly penniless. But Poole, 
with equal delicacy and kindness, had got up a testimonial to 
Coleridge, from his friends and admirers, which took the substantial 
form of some forty guineas; and this came, as his help always 
did, in the very nick of time! 

Soon after this Coleridge writes to Poole, saying he wants to 
consult him about divers and sundry plans; and asks if he would 
send “a horse of tolerable meekness” to Bridgwater, where he 
expects to arrive by the Bristol caravan. 

Another fortnight’s stay with Poole brings upon Coleridge the 
conviction that he had better make his home near his friend 
and counsellor. About this date there is a letter of Poole’s, which 
shows the underlying enthusiasm of his grave and sometimes harsh 
manner. He says he will stand by Coleridge in sickness and 
health, in prosperity and misfortune—“ nay, in the worst of all 
misfortunes, in vice—if vice could ever taint thee—but ¢¢ cannot.” 
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In some admirable remarks on the spiritual side of Coleridge’s 
nature, Mrs. Sandford points out his marvellous and elevating 
influence on Poole. It was with his friendship, as with his 
teaching. 

“The main tendency of every line is to awaken that sense of 
responsibility to God, and brotherhood with man, which is the master 
impulse of activity and service, and no one ever came within the sphere of 


his influence without being quickened to fresh hope, and as it were new- 
born to fresh energy.” 


This, it seems to us, is the key-note of Coleridge’s unfading 
influence, and not all the sneers about his inability “to drive the 
family cart to market,” will move him one jot from the high place 
he holds as a moralist and as “one of the true sovereigns of 
English thought.” 

As we learn in full and interesting details, there were many 
troubles and difficulties, and even differences, between the friends 
before Coleridge and his family were settled in that Stowey 
cottage, which he rented at £7 a year. Rather dear at the 
price, it seems to us, knowing how the house stands, mean and 
unlovely, and prone on the village street. But the place had one 
recommendation: there was a potato garden and an orchard, 
stretching away in the rear, towards the back premises of Poole’s 
dwelling. He was in the close neighbourhood of his friend. It is 
curious that, abstract thinker as he was, Coleridge held to the 
idea that all mental study should rest upon a basis of manual 
industry, whereby the necessaries of life should be provided. Nor 
was this most wise theory of happiness mere theory. He writes 
to Cottle, that they are settled into the cottage with his boarder, 
Charles Lloyd (who, by the way, lives with him, only that he may 
hear his marvellous talk of the heavens above, and of the waters 
under the earth), and they are very happy; he himself very 
busy raising potatoes and all manner of vegetables. They have 
pigs, ducks, and geese, but no cow, as they get all the milk they 
want from the Pooles. His wife too, is very happy, “for she 
loves the Pooles, and they love her.” It must be remembered 
os at this time Tom Poole’s kind and excellent mother was still 
iving. 

It was rather hard upon Coleridge that Charles Lamb writes to 
ask for some satisfaction respecting his present situation in Stowey. 
He supposes he has a farm, adding, “ and what does your worship 
know about farming ? ” 

In the summer, Charles Lamb came down himself to see what 
Stowey really was like, and found there Wordsworth and his 
“exquisite sister.” They were all Coleridge’s guests, after a 
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fashion, but it may be concluded that Mrs. Poole’s spare rooms 
were brought into requisition. The ever sacred “ lime tree bower” 
was a rough kind of summer-house in Tom Poole’s garden. Here, 
in this “dear arbour! this Elysium,” where Coleridge so often 
repeated his compositions to Poole, were now gathered a goodly 
company. 

The homely supper consisted, on one famous occasion, if not 
generally, of a large loaf, a hunchet of cheese, and a brown jug of 
Taunton ale. Cottle was there and has chronicled the fact. 
What a fine instance of plain living and high thinking. And 
what glorious ¢alk there must have been in those sweet summer 
evenings, when the last rays of the setting sun pierced the orchard 
copse in golden bars of flame! There was Charles Lamb with 
his “fine ‘Titian head full of dumb eloquence,” by the side of 
Coleridge, whose melodious words reached far realms of thought, 
ever and again “throwing out grand central truths—a truly 
wonderful man.” So said Wordsworth, of the solemn brow and 
smiling mouth. He also is there, “the giant Wordsworth,” as 
Coleridge calls him, adding these crowning words of praise, “since 
Milton, no one has manifested himself equal to him.” 

Eyer to be remembered in poetic record are those good old 
Stowey days, with Tom Poole as host and master of the revels, he 
himself gifted with mental sympathy, wide and deep enough to 
gauge any man’s mind. And for local habitation, what more 
fitting background could the poets have for their meeting-place 
than the lovely Quantocks? These hills rise behind Stowey and 
its Castle Mount, stretching away for many a mile of wild moor- 
land, and are withal “tossed together with a frolic surginess” 
that lends much beauty to the unexpected “burst of view.” In 
autumn the smooth and airy heights are richly decked with purple 
heather and golden gorse, but each season has its own special 
charm in these remote solitudes. Not inferior, maybe, to the 
glory of any summer day, was the tender grace of that November 
time, when Coleridge and the Wordsworths set off over the ridge 
of Quantocks on their walk to Porlock, chaunting the rhyme of the 
“ Ancient Mariner” by the way. Those early winter days have a 
sweet, subtle, and pathetic beauty all their own. The veiled sun- 
light, the opalescent rift in the cloud, a gleam of gold touching 
the misty headland, the calm, grey sea, with here and there a 
ripple of silver light, the brightness seen ever in the distance, 
not of this earth, but beckoning us afar! 

The influence of the Quantock scenery may be read in almost 
every line of Coleridge’s poetry, and in much of Wordsworth’s 
early verse. If the local associations of the poetry are not very 
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obvious to the stranger, they are as land-marks to the dwellers 
upon Quantock. Who amongst us does not know that thirteen 
fair counties can be seen from the “ruined tower,” where the poet 
tells the story of his “ love” to the guileless Genevieve? And who 
does not see “ in clearer view than any liveliest sight of yesterday,” 
the cheering crowd on Minehead quay, as the mariner’s ship 
dropped out from the harbour under the hill ? 

The wanderer, who takes for his guide the chattering brook, 
and climbing the deep-cleft, richly-wooded Seven Wells Coombe, 
or maybe the Hunter’s Coombe, and finally reaches the summit of 
the lonely hills, will not marvel that Wordsworth, having felt the 
charm of the scenery, should desire also to make his home in this 
enchanting neighbourhood. At first, as we know, the Wordsworths 
had only come on a visit, but, as good luck would have it, Tom 
Poole found them a house that suited them delightfully. And 
before the leafy month of June is out, of the year 1797, Words- 
worth and his sister are located as tenants for a year at Alfoxden, 
a spacious country house, with a deer park, three miles from 
Stowey. When pilgrims come from America to visit the shrine 
of Wordsworth on the Quantocks, they are surprised that a poet 
so poor in purse could live in so fine a house; but the fact is 
the Wordsworths paid only the nominal rent of £25 a year, 
the place being vacant during the non-age of its owner, young 
St. Albyn. 

Wordsworth always referred to his sojourn at Alfoxden as “a 
very productive period;” and he rightly calls it “Coleridge’s 
blossoming time.” In fact all, or nearly all the poetry Coleridge 
ever wrote has Quantock for its birthplace ; and it was here that 
Wordsworth wrote several of his masterpieces, though some were 
not published till long afterwards. The ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ are, of 
course, associated for ever with this locality. 

Mrs. Sandford, ably drawing from her many sources of informa- 
tion, gives us a closer and more intimate view of the “Stowey 
Fraternity,” as they were called in derision, than anything 
hitherto published. It is Tom Poole’s strong individuality, help- 
ing everybody, and worrying them if they won’t be helped, that 
brings the details of the story into focus. These volumes, how- 
ever, say but little of Southey’s presence at Stowey. There is 
some ground for believing that the intimacy between him and 
Poole was closer than the memoir would give us to suppose. 

The writer of this article was well acquainted with John 
Kenyon, who died in 1857, a man of great culture, and known to 
most of the literary and scientific people of his day. He was one 
of Southey’s greatest friends, also knowing Poole intimately. Mr. 
2B2 
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Kenyon rented Woodlands for some time, a pretty place between 
Stowey and Alfoxden. From him the writer has gleaned many 
anecdotes of the trio of poets. It was to Kenyon that Southey 
complained of how “ Poole would at times come clodhopping over 
one’s feelings,” and that he was never content to be your friend, 
but he must be your saviour. Certainly I gathered from Mr. 
Kenyon, that even in the early days, Southey was often at Tom 
Poole’s. There is a little story connected with one of these visits 
that is rather characteristic. 

The well-furnished library that De Quincey so greatly extolled, 
when at Stowey, was a great resource to that most book-loving 
of men, Southey, who, not content with reading all day, had an 
inveterate habit of reading in bed. This was extremely annoying 
to Tom Poole when the poet was his guest. After giving 
Southey a reasonable time for retiring, Poole would steal out of 
his room just to see if there was any light in the chinks of the 
door, and great was his wrath if he found his guest had still a 
light. “Mr. Southey, you are reading in bed again; it is too 
abominable. I will not leave your door till the light is put out.” 
Of course, for a night or two Southey had to “dout” the candle, 
as they say in the West; but he bethought himself of an ex- 
pedient. He had previously emptied his water-jug, and when he 
heard the distant creak of Tom Poole’s door, he popped his candle 
under the jug, and remaining quiet as a mouse, had the pleasure 
of hearing Poole’s grunt of satisfaction, and then his retreating 
footsteps. It must not be forgotten that these were pre-lucifer 
days, when a light was not easily rekindled. 

One of the latest visits that Tom Poole received from any of 
his old friends, was from Southey in 1837. Andrew Crosse told 
me of his meeting him on that occasion. There are various 
records of the visit in Southey’s letters, if we remember rightly. 

Another trifling anecdote of the Quantock days occurs to me, 
but this time Coleridge is the hero. Whenever he could borrow 
a steed of tolerable meekness, he was fond of making an expedition 
over the hills to Taunton, where he had, in early days, many 
friends amongst the Unitarian Community. He preached in their 
chapel more than once, in his blue coat with brass buttons. On 
one occasion, when riding over the hills, his horse cast a shoe, and 
he stopped at’a village to have it replaced. He chanced to ask 
the smith what time it was? “I'll tell ’ee present, sir,” said the 
man, lifting a hind foot of the horse, and looking across it 
attentively, added, “half-past eleven.” ‘“ How do you know?” 
asked Coleridge. ‘ Do ’ee think as I’ve shoed hosses all my life 
and don’t know by sign what o'clock it is?” Coleridge went 
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away puzzled; and returning the same way in the evening he 
offered the blacksmith a shilling to show him how he could tell 
the time by a horse’s hoof. “Just you get off your hoss, sir,” 
said the smith with a twinkle in his eye. “ Now do ’ee stoop 
down and look through the hole in yon pollard ash, and you'll see 
the church clock.” 

A very Philistine recollection of Coleridge exists in a letter 
written by the mother of an old friend of mine. In it she 
describes having paid a visit in the same house with Coleridge. 
‘He drank up all the brandy in the house, and used up all the 
snuff in the village,” she writes, adding :— 


“TI think him a most absent-minded opiniated man, talking everybody 
down, and going on about subjects that the rest of the company care 
nothing for. His conversation is always working, working on, and most 
fatiguing to listen to.” 


Poor lady, it is evident she did not understand what Charles 
Lamb called “ Coleridge’s fun.” 

In the Stowey days there was plenty of real, honest fun in 
Coleridge. Wordsworth describes him as “noisy and gamesome 
as a boy,” adding that, when together at Alfoxden, they were “as 
happy spirits as were ever seen.” Mrs, Sandford gives several 
humorous examples of Coleridge’s love of puns and nonsense. 
There is a punning letter of his, written to young Ward, after- 
wards Poole’s partner, thanking him for mending his pens, which 
ends thus :— 


“Most exquisite pennefactor . . . And may he, great calamist, who shall 
vilipend or derogate from thy penmaking merits do penance and suffer 
penitential penalty, penn’d up in some penurious peninsula of penal and 
penetrant fire, pensive and pendulous pending a huge slice of Eternity. . .” 


Each time that Coleridge returns to Stowey, as he did at 
intervals during the ten years subsequent to his departure for 
Germany, his spirits invariably rise, and he sets to work writing 
nonsense verses. 


“Showing,” says Mrs. Sandford, “that the Stowey air had its old power 
to set him talking nonsense, and poking grotesque fun, just as he used 
to do.” 


This time the doggerel verses, in humorous, good-tempered 
ridicule of Poole’s way of walking over the farm, were written on 
the back of an old letter. Such slight records have their value, 
showing that in Tom Poole’s companionship, poor Coleridge could 
fling aside the fiend that did plague him so, and be the gamesome 
boy again, giving himself up to jollity. 
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But we must return to Wordsworthand Alfoxden. The neigh- 
bours had never ceased to regard him with dislike and suspicion, 
and before long a circumstance occurred that raised the rancour 
of party spirit to a very dangerous point. Thelwall, the well- 
known Democrat, had come to Stowey to see Coleridge, and they 
had gone on together to visit Wordsworth. An interesting letter 
of Thelwall’s is given, in which he describes his visit to “ this 
enchanting retreat (the academus of Stowey),” and further 
describes the philosophising ramble with the poets through the 
beautiful grounds of Alfoxden. The local version of his rejoinder 
to Coleridge varies somewhat from the text. As repeated to me 
by Mr. Kenyon—it is as follows. Thelwall and Coleridge were 
together in a lovely and silent spot amid the hills, when the poet 
is said to have exclaimed, “ Citizen John, this is the very place to 
talk treason in.” ‘ Nay, Citizen Samuel, it is the place to make 
one forget the necessity of treason.” 

At this time the Antijacobin was busy with the names of the 
“Stowey Fraternity,” and Gilray had caricatured them. The 
neighbourhood became alarmed at the nest of Democrats that 
were sheltering here, and forthwith requested Government to send 
down a spy. A disappointed candidate at the county election 
once said that “Somerset was celebrated for the fatness of its 
cattle, and the folly of its country gentlemen.” The wisdom of 
the latter was certainly not shown in persecuting Wordsworth, 
and at length driving him from their midst. The trustees of 
young St. Albyn gave him notice to quit Alfoxden at the expira- 
tion of his year’s holding. In vain did Tom Poole write a letter 
testifying to Wordsworth’s perfect respectability, “one of his 
uncles being a Canon of Windsor,” and his own conduct and 
opinions of all men alive the most peaceable. It was all in vain— 
go he inust; for in the opinion of the neighbourhood Wordsworth 
was “a mischievous Democrat and a rank traitor.” 

In the meantime Thelwall, who had really been the one to upset 
the fat on the fire, was proposing to take up his abode at Stowey, 
but Coleridge wrote in the strongest terms, telling him that 
Poole had incurred great odium for bringing him and Wordsworth 
to the place, and that if he, Thelwall, came, “dangerous riots 
might be the consequence.” 

The halcyon days are over! Henceforth “silent is the harp 
of Quantock.” Wordsworth left Alfoxden just as the ‘Lyrical 
Ballads’ were passing through the press. Unbeknown to that blind 
generation of fat Boeotians, “The ray of a new morning had 
arisen,” but not for them ! 


Some years later, when Kenyon was living in the neighbourhood, 
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he found the bucolic mind still possessed with the most 
preposterous notions regarding Wordsworth and his sister ; there 
was nothing too bad for the rustics to believe; some of them were 
rather hazy, however, about the name, whether it was Wordsworth 
or Wedgwood. “Any way, they was a bad lot,” said an old fellow 
to Mr. Kenyon, who had been trying to reason him out of his folly. 
In this very spot the poet, listening to the sweet voice of spring, 
had said, “ Much it grieved my heart to think what man has made 
of man.” 

Coleridge had left for Germany with the Wordsworths. He 
writes, “ As my friend is driven out of Paradise, I can and will 
stay no longer in Stowey.” 

The correspondence between Coleridge and Poole now becomes 
extremely interesting. Some of the poet's letters are already 
known to the world; not so Tom Poole’s, which are amongst the 
best he ever wrote. As Coleridge had left his wife and children 
in Stowey under Poole’s charge, the letters are a mixture of sage 
councils, almost aphorisms of wisdom, and such homely details 
as are never foreign to the human heart. They show the practical 
character of his sympathy, and the loving-kindness of his nature. 
Wordsworth said of him that “he weighed the faults of others in 
the scales of charity.” 

At the very time that Coleridge quitted Stowey, and left Poole 
bitterly regretting his departure, a new interest grew up for Poole 
in his friendship for Humphry Davy. Southey possibly was the 
first to make his acquaintance at Dr. Beddoes’ house in Clifton. 
He writes to Coleridge, describing Davy “as the young chemist— 
the young everything. A first-rate man, conversable on all 
subjects, and learnable from.” 

In no instance is Tom Poole’s singular power of attracting men 
of genius to himself more conspicuous than in the case of Davy. 
From the early Clifton days their intimacy and friendship was 
unbroken. Not all the attractions of the fashionable world, into 
which by ill-fortune Davy was thrown, had ever the power of 
lessening the bunds of friendship between the illustrious 
philosopher and the Stowey tanner. Coleridge, in his impatience 
of all conventional habits, might accuse Davy of becoming a 
“Theomammonist,’ but he was true to his early friends. Sir 
Humphry Davy’s latest visits in England were paid in that 
unpretending house at Stowey ; and it was to Thomas Poole that 
he dedicated his last work, ‘The Consolations of Travel.’ 

Amongst Poole’s letters, those written from Paris, and addressed 
to Coleridge, have a special interest. He had gone thither with 
the crowd of visitors who eagerly sought to make acquaintance 
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with the French capital, now opened to them by the Treaty of 
Amiens. One day, when in the Louvre, Poole was standing before 
a striking picture of an albatross, and another gentleman, 
similarly attracted, uttered aloud, and with emphasis, the words, 
“He shot the albatross.” “Sir,” exclaimed Poole, “you are 
quoting the poem of my dearest friend.” “He is a friend of mine 
too,” was the answer; and on exchanging cards, Poole found that 
his new acquaintance was Sir James Mackintosh. 

It appears that Sir James told Poole that the First Consul was 
holding a levée that same afternoon, and thatif he liked he would 
present him, and presented he accordingly was. 

After this we find from Tom Poole’s letters that he was in the 
very midst of the social life of Paris: hearing scientific lectures, 
and going to “ conversations” and other entertainments, where he 
met with nearly all the celebrities of the day. He passed an 
“interesting morning with Bernardin de St. Pierre.” He sees 
“Thomas Paine, an original amusing fellow.” He meets “ Kemble, 
Lord Holland, Barthélemy” and others at Miss Helen Marie 
William’s parties. Of Carnot, the ex-Director, he says— 


“ He is a shrewd-looking fellow . . . I had some conversation with him, 
not about war, but about stereotype printing here. Carnot was one of the 
two who lately had courage to oppose in the Senate Buonaparte’s being 
Consul for life.” 


In another part of the letter he describes his visit to Ver- 
sailles— 


“TIT was of course at Trianon, the favourite haunt of poor Marie 
Antoinette. The people of Versailles weep when they talk of past 
days. . . The King himself actually used to go to the bedside of the poor 
of Versailles when they were sick. . . A man who was one of the guards 
round the guillotine at the execution of the queen, told me that she 
rose herself from the cart in which she was drawn to execution, and 
mounted the steps of the guillotine as if she was ascending to the throne. 
She looked round on the palaces which surround the place where she was 
executed, and submitted herself to death without the least change of 
countenance. He said she looked thin. Her hair was got grey. But she 
was beautiful and noble to the last. This is the account of a common 
soldier. I have heard since I have been here such pictures of the most 
atrocious crimes, and the most sublime virtues being performed in the 
same hour, by the same men.” 


After Poole’s return from the Continent, where he had spent six 
months in profitable travel, we find him in London, together with 
Coleridge, who, like himself, was there for the purpose of attending 
Davy’s chemical lectures at the Royal Institution. 

During the London visit Poole fell in with Mr. Rickman, who 
was Secretary to the Speaker, and well known as the person who 
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conducted the first regular census of Great Britain. “ What a 
linking, my dear Col., there is in things,” writes Poole. “It was 
between you and Southey, I think, that I became known to Rick- 
man.” He was already one of “the set.” He drops in upon 
Charles Lamb “just at the wishing time of night... a fine 
rattling fellow. . . himself, hugely literate . . . one who thoroughly 
penetrates into the ridiculous wherever found.” Coleridge calls 
Rickman “a sterling man,” and Southey describes him as 
possessing the most varied knowledge of any one he had ever known. 

Henceforth Rickman and Poole became closely associated 
together in works of public utility. Poole’s most serious thoughts, 
like those of many other people, had been occupied for some years 
past by the crying evils of the Poor Law. 







“The smaller ratepayers were crushed under the ever-increasing 
burden of the rates; the honest labourer was humiliated and degraded ; 
habits of dependence, pauperism, and improvidence were as carefully 
fostered and encouraged as if these very things were not the fatal seeds of 
which the natural produce is the ruin of a nation.” 


To effect some radical change in a system so injurious to the 
community was Poole’s most earnest desire; and when Rickman 
proposed that he should undertake Government work in connection 
with this necessary reform, he says, “You will be faithfully 
labouring in your vocation of amending the Poor Law of 
England.” Rickman offered his friend no reward beyond his 
expenses; but he did offer him an enlarged field for doing his 
duty as a citizen. This proves that Rickman knew the stuff that 
Poole was made of: a shrewd and practical trader, but free from 
all love of greed, a true patriot, with no care or thought of 
personal distinction. 

Passing over several interesting years, when Poole was trying 
his best to convince people that it was better to pay money in 
the form of wages rather than of rates; teaching the poor to 
help themselves by benefit societies and generally showing by 
example the value of thrift and good management, we come to 
1807. 

This was the year when Coleridge paid what turned out to be 
his last visit to “ beloved Stowey,” well does he add “sanctum et 
venerabile nomen.” Here he remained for two months; the first 
part of the time his family were also Tom Poole’s guests. The 
latter gives a description of Sara, “a sweet little animated fairy,” 
Wearing a mob cap, according to the fashion of the day. 
Coleridge writes— 


“I have received such manifest benefit from horse exercise and from 
total abstinence from spirituous liquors, and by being alone with Poole, 
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and the renewal of old times, by wandering about among my dear old 
walks of Quantock and Alfoxden, that I have set about composition. . .” 


During Coleridge’s temporary absence of a few days, Stowey 
received a visit from De Quincey, who remained Tom Poole’s 
guest for a short time before following Coleridge to Bridgwater. 
De Quincey’s description of Poole is almost too well known to 
quote, but the following sentence, or rather part of a sentence, we 
give, as showing the effect of Poole’s character on a perfect 
stranger— 


“Poole was almost an ideal model for a useful member of Parlia- 
ment ... and he had so entirely dedicated himself to the service of his 
humble fellow-countrymen ... that for many miles round he was the 
general arbiter of their disputes, and the guide and counsellor of their 


difficulties. . .” 


The writer remembers Mr. Ward having said that “since 
Poole’s death Stowey had suffered a moral earthquake,” so greatly 
was his loss felt. 

For thirty years after Coleridge’s last visit to Nether Stowey, 
Tom Poole, or as he was then called by his poorer neighbours 
“Justice Poole,” lived on in the old place, pursuing the even 
tenor of his way. Truly has it been said that “the growing 
good of the world is largely dependent on unhistoric acts.” 
Fortunately in this instance the “acts,” though unhistoric, have 
not been unrecorded, for in the memoir before us the world has 
gained an admirable example of a really fine character, the 
character of a man who tried to do his duty in singleness of 
purpose, desiring no personal distinction; a man who was in all 
respects worthy to be linked in life, as in record, with the poets 
and philosophers who were his life-long friends. 

Mrs. Sandford very appropriately closes her interesting life of 
Thomas Poole with Coleridge’s estimate of his “ dearest friend,” 
in which he describes him as— 


“ A man whom I have seen now in his harvest-field, or the market, now 
in a committee-room with the Rickmans and Ricardos of the age; at 
another time with Davy, Woolaston and the Wedgwoods; now with 
Wordsworth, Southey and other friends not unheard of in the republic of 
letters; now in the drawing-rooms of the rich and the noble; and now 
presiding at the annual dinner of a village benefit society; and in each 
seeming to be in the very place he was intended for, and taking the part 
to which his tastes, talents and attainments gave him an admitted right.” 


Cornetia A. H. Crosse, 

















































A Sight for Life. 


I am getting rather old, and live more in the past than in the 
future, but I have knocked about so much, and met with so many 
strange adventures during my life, that this must be my excuse 
for the love I have of every now and then taking up a pen and 
jotting down some of my recollections when I seem in a manner to 
live my life over again. 

I was always of a roving disposition, and could never rest very long 
in one place, so that I have visited most parts of the habitable globe, 
leaving home sometimes at a day’s notice, intending to be away for 
months, and then as suddenly changing my mind, and returning 
home again. I hate plans and arrangements made long beforehand, 
and I generally act on the spur of the moment, although this habit, 
as the following story will show, has sometimes placed me in awk- 
ward positions, yet, on the whole, Iam none the worse for my way 
of proceeding. 

About twenty years ago I suddenly left London in the height of the 
season, on one of these unpremeditated voyages. I was weary of the 
eternal round of London life, with its dinner parties, dances and 
drums, and so determined to be off at once, not caring much where 
to, so long as I had a change. 

Four days afterwards I found myself seated at the table-d’héte of 
the Croce de Malta hotel at Genoa. But here too I was bored, and 
I began to wonder what had brought me. I knew no one in the 
place, and, hating sight-seeing, what was I to do? 

After dinner I lit my cigar and strolled down to the port, looked 
at the many curious and varied craft packed together in the basin, 
and watched the picturesque groups of sailors from all parts of the 
world. 

Whilst lounging about I came across a lot of rgugh-looking 
Italian sailors dressed in blue jerseys and jelly-bag ‘scarlet caps. 
They particularly attracted me, for, being a bit of an artist, I have an 
eye for colour, so I stood watching them for a minute or two, whilst 
they were talking eagerly together, and I caught the words Garibaldi 
and Caprera. I said before that I am given to sudden impulses. One 
of these now seized me. Why not go and visit this hero in his island 
home? ‘True, I did not know him personally, but I had always 
heard that he liked Englishmen, and received them hospitably. I was 
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one of his most ardent admirers, and here was an opportunity of 
making his acquaintance and of seeing his strange home. 

Half an hour before I had no more thought of Garibaldi than of 
the man in the moon, and now I found myself suddenly engrossed by 
the idea, as if a visit to Caprera had been the dream of my life. 
But how was it to be managed? I walked up and down for a minute 
or two thinking, and then determined to speak to this group of sailors. 
{ am a good Italian scholar, so had no difficulty upon that score, 
although sailor patois is rather different from the language used in 
polite society. 

I approached the group and wished them a “ Buona serra ;”’ then, 
addressing myself to a tall, broad-shouldered fellow with a long 
shaggy black beard, I asked him if he knew of any ship sailing for 
Caprera and willing to take a passenger. 

Italians are a very inquisitive race, and the fact that I, a stranger, 
had spoken to one of them, brought all the group, who had dispersed, 
close together, to hear what I had to say. 

The man I had addressed, after looking at me and then at his 
companions, said, “ Ah, signore, it will be a difficult matter to find a 
ship going to Caprera, for there is but little trade with the island, 
and it is rather out of the way for coasting vessels. Iam only a 
common sailor, but here is the ‘ padrone’ Bartolo ; he is the owner ofa 
felucca which trades between Genoa and Leghorn ; he may perhaps be 
able to tell the signore what he asks. Eh, Bartolo, what do you say?” 

Bartolo, thus addressed, came up to me with his hands in his 
trouser pockets and a pipe in his mouth. He was a short, wiry- 
looking man, with a black moustache and a dirty, unshaven face. He 
had a most evil expression of countenance, with a squint in his right 
eye, and when he intended to smile, he seemed rather to frown. 
Altogether he was about as untaking-looking an individual as I ever 
met. 

I repeated my question to him. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t often go to Caprera, for it isn’t worth 
my while ; but to-morrow night I am sailing for Leghorn, and as times 
are bad, if the ‘signore’ likes to make some arrangement with me 
and my cousin, who goes with me, we might manage to leave our 
regular course and land the signore on the island, but I must first 
eonsult with him, as he is part owner of the craft.” 

The plan seemed as if it might answer, so I sent him off for his 
cousin to a neighbouring wine-shop, and they soon returned together. 
He was a very different-looking man from Bartolo, and I rather liked 
his appearance. A tall, stout-looking sailor with a bland smile, but I 


noticed that he was entirely under Bartolo’s thumb, and agreed with 
him in everything he said. 
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“Well, here is Antonio,” said the latter. “He thinks that we 
might ‘accomodare’ with the signore; but the ship is not a fine 
vessel, so perhaps the signore had better see her before he decides, 
True, it is but a short journey of twelve or fourteen hours, so that a 
little discomfort will not much matter, especially as, this chance lost, 
it may be some time before another presents itself. Of course the 
signore understands that we are poor men, and shall require some 
good inducement to make us lose time by going out of our way, but 
if the signore will pay us one hundred lire (£4 sterling) down, and 
give us a small ‘buona mano’ on arrival, we will take him.” 

The price did not seem extravagant, but it is always necessary to 
bargain with Italians, or they take you for an “imbecile” who can 
be easily robbed ; so, bearing this fact in mind, I expressed astonish- 
ment at their asking so much, and told them it was quite out of the 
question. At last, after a deal of haggling, he agreed that if next 
day I liked the look of the craft, I would pay them eighty lire 
down, and give them another ten lire on their landing me safely at 
Caprera. 

It was now getting late, so we separated, on the understanding 
that I was to meet Bartolo at the same place in the morning at eight. 

I was there at the appointed hour, and found him waiting for me. 
His cousin, he said, had gone on board, and was getting things in 
order, as they were to sail at six that evening. 

After walking a mile amongst a sea of masts and sails of all colours 
and shapes, we at last got to Bartolo’s ship. She was a small 
coasting felucca with a large lateen sail, of the kind so common in 
the Mediterranean. Antonio and the man I had first spoken to the 
night before were busy stowing away a miscellaneous cargo of grain, 
fruit and baccala, or dried stockfish, which it is to be hoped tastes 
better than it smells. 

I stepped on board, and was shown my cabin, if such it could be 
called. It was in the forepart of the ship, and close to the mast. I 
entered it through a narrow dark hatchway, and down a ladder of 
six or seven steps; and when I got to the bottom I had to bend 
almost double, as it was simply a square box about four feet high and 
six feet wide. Bartolo had certainly not lied when he made me 
understand that I should have to rough it. In one corner wasa 
wooden bunk, with a dirty sheepskin laid over it. Furniture there 
was none ; there was a horrid smell of bilge water about the whole 
place, and the only light came through the open hatchway. Al- 
together a most uninviting place ; but, reflecting that it was only for 
one night, and that, the weather being fine, I should probably pass 
most of the time on deck, I settled to sail with them, and to be on 
board again at five-thirty. I now went on deck fora look round. 
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There were three separate hatchways. In the middle one they were 
stowing away the cargo, and the one aft was used by the crew. 

I walked back to the town and killed some time by looking into 
the different shop windows. I was much attracted by a gunmaker’s, 
who displayed a great variety of arms. I don’t know what first put 
it into my head, but whilst gazing at these weapons, the thought 
suddenly struck me, that as I knew nothing of the men to whom I 
was trusting myself, it might perhaps be as well to have some 
weapon of defence about me. True that in my travelling-bag I 
carried a life-preserver given me years ago, and which had slept there 
harmlessly ever since; but still a revolver would be more useful, in 
case of accidents ; so I walked into the shop, and after looking several 
of them over, ended by purchasing a small one, with a packet of 
cartridges. 

I now went to the hotel to pack up my traps. I wished only to 
take what would go into my travelling-bag, so turned out everything 
I thought useless. In doing so, I came across the life-preserver ; I 
was about to chuck it aside, when I thought I might as well take it, 
and replaced it in the bag. 

My arrangements were soon complete. I called the hotel-keeper, 
and told him I was going away for two or three days, and proposed 
to leave the remainder of my luggage in his charge. I then dined, 
paid my bill, and, bag in hand, strolled down again to the port. 

All on board was ready for sailing. Bartolo came up at once and 
asked me for the eighty lire which I had agreed to pay in advance, 
as he said they had to complete some purchases before leaving. 

At six o'clock sharp we left the harbour, with a fair wind; it was 
a beautiful evening, not a cloud was to be seen, and soon after dark a 
glorious moon rose out of the sea. I sat on deck smoking my cigar, 
and enjoying the tranquillity of the scene, whilst being fanned by the 
soft sea breeze. 


The crew consisted of Bartolo, his cousin, the tall man called Beppo, 
.and a boy called Gigi. 

For Italians they were not a sociable lot. I tried several times to 
get into conversation, but they seemed rather to avoid me, and 
continually whispered to each other in a mysterious way. This 
somewhat disquieted my mind, and I could not help reflecting that I 
had perhaps done a foolish thing in trusting myself to their tender 
mercies. No’one knew of my expedition. I had paid them in 
advance, and they were sailing out of their course to please me. 
What was to prevent them from murdering me and throwing me 
overboard, and then continuing their regular journey without any one 
being the wiser ? 

I am not nervous, nor do I believe in presentiments; but the 
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longer I sat there, the more would these lugubrious thoughts creep 
over me, until, feeling rather chilly, I went down to my cabin. 

It looked an awful place at night, and more like a vault than 
anything I could think of. I undid my bag and caught sight of my 
revolver, which I had forgotten until now. This somewhat reassured 
me, and I loaded it carefully. I then pulled out the life-preserver, 
and, placing these two friendly weapons by my side, I lay down on 
my bunk without undressing. 

Looking up, I could see the broad lateen sail, through the hatch- 
way, with the moon shining brightly on the white sheet. All was 
perfectly still, and I fancied that two of the crew must have gone 
down to sleep, leaving the third man at the wheel, and the boy to look 
out. 

I tossed about, but could not sleep; the more I thought it over, 
the more risky did my position seem, for, as I said before, no one knew 
where I was. 

I had been lying down about an hour, when I saw the shadows of 
two men reflected on the sail. I strained my eyes and ears. They 
were talking in low tones, but I caught the words “ Dorme,” then 
“ Sara presto finito.’ What could this mean, if it did not refer to 
me? ‘They were evidently preparing to murder me in my sleep, and 
my worst fears were about to be confirmed. A cold sweat covered 
my brow, and I seized my revolver, determined to sell my life dearly. 
The shadows had now moved away. All was still. I stepped out of 
my bunk, and, taking my life preserver in my right hand, and the 
revolver in my left, I sat in a crouching position to await events. 

Oh, the agony of those moments! I could neither stand nor sit, 
and I dreaded that before long I should be seized with cramp; yet it 
was imperative that I should keep quite still, if I wished to take my 
assailants at a disadvantage. 

It was not very long before the shadows on the sail again 
reappeared, and this time I noticed that one of them was armed 
with a long kitchen knife. The thought of the cold steel made me 
shudder, and my heart stopped beating for a moment. I felt my 
revolver to assure myself that it was all right, and then saw that the 
hatchway was darkened. I had no time for further thought. One 
of the men was coming down the steps into my cabin. I could see 
him distinctly, but I was in the dark, so he was unable to see me. I 
noticed a gleam of steel in his hand, and the second man was following 
close behind him. Now was my time. I brought back my right 
arm for a good cut at him with the life preserver, as soon as he should 
come within reach. A second later I had felled him with a fearful 
blow on the temples. I rushed over his prostrate form, and fired my 
revolver at the second figure, now retreating up the steps He 
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uttered a cry of pain and an oath, showing that I had hit him, but 
still he ran on. I followed quickly, rushed up the hatchway and 
again fired at him, just as he was picking up a crowbar. This time 
he fell on the deck, and I now saw the third man and the boy, 
thoroughly scared, making for the further hatchway. In a moment 
I made up my mind what todo. I followed them, and having with 
difficulty placed the heavy lid on the hatch, proceeded to cover it 
with everything I could lay hands on, on the deck. Luckily there 
was some pig iron lying about, and with these and various other 
articles on the top of them I was sure that they were safe prisoners. 

I now had to look to the other men, to see that they were incapable 
of doing further mischief. 

The one I had shot on deck was Bartolo. My two bullets had 
taken effect, one in the left arm, and the other in the leg. I drew 
him to the side of the ship and lashed him there with some rope, and 
I told him that if he attempted to get loose I should shoot him dead ; 
then, looking into my cabin, I saw Antonio lying where he fell. 

I repeated my tactics of covering up the hatchway, to prevent 
his getting out, and then went to the tiller, thoroughly exhausted 
after all I had been through, both physically and mentally, but most 
thankful for my narrow escape. 

Soon, however, I saw that if I had got out of one danger, it was 
only to fall into another. I knew nothing of navigation, and was 
not even aware in which direction to steer. I might run the ship to 
ground, or a sudden squall might swamp her. I did not know how to 
shorten sail, and was afraid to interfere with the ropes. 

What could I do? The moon had now gone down, and it was 
pitch dark. There was no lamp or light of any sort about the ship, 
as far asI could see. With the help ofa match I looked at my 
watch. It was two o'clock. 

I thought of calling the man and boy out of the hold, and threat- 
ening to shoot them if they did not navigate the ship properly, but 
I myself felt so tired and exhausted that I did not dare trust them, 
in case I should fall asleep. 

On the whole, it was best to leave myself in the hands of 
Providence. 

Oh the dreariness of these hours of darkness, and the joy with 
which I hailed the first streak of dawn ! 

Every now and then Bartolo would give a curse and a groan, and 
that was the only sound to break the silence of the night. I had 
placed some water by his side and asked him if he wanted anything, 
but he only swore at me. I left him alone. 

At last the sun began to rise, and I scanned the horizon for the 
welcome sight of land or a friendly sail. Alas, there was nothing to 
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break the dull mass of water, and I was still miles away from rescue. 
The pangs of hunger were beginning to make themselves felt, and I 
had nothing to eat. If this state of affairs continued much longer I 
should be obliged to call up the man and boy, and in my weak state 
I felt I should be entirely at their mercy. 

I was beginning thoroughly to despair after so many hours of 
constant watching and straining of my eyes, when about eight o’clock 
I saw a speck on the horizon. My heart leaped with excitement as 
I instantly turned the helm in that direction. The speck grew 
bigger and bigger, until at last I made out the form of a brig sailing 
towards me. Soon I could make out a flag—the American stars 
and stripes. I tied my handkerchief to a stick, and made signals of 
distress. For some time she took no notice, and seemed about to 
pass me. Myheart sank. The thought that I was so near rescue, and 
yet could not attract attention, was awful. At last, to my joy, she 
hove to and lowered a boat. In a few minutes it was alongside, and 
an officer and crew boarded the felucca. 

The sudden relief to my strained nerves was almost more than I 
could bear, and it was some seconds before I spoke. 

There was an expression of horror on the men’s faces as they 
looked round on the scene of bloodshed, the wounded man, and then 
scanned my face for an explanation. Did they take me fora madman, 
or a common murderer ? 

At last I found my voice. They crowded eagerly round me to 
listen to my story, and when I had finished, all congratulated me on 
my narrow escape. 

The officer, who was the captain of the brig, hospitably invited 
me on board his ship. He was sailing to Marseilles, and would gladly 
give me a passage. Needless to say, I jumped at his offer. 

We removed the covering from the hold, and called on the men to 
come up, but could get no answer. 

The captain was in a hurry to continue his course, and would not 
wait any longer. 

As I was stepping into the boat, I asked him what we should do 
about the felucca and its crew. 

“Well, stranger,” he answered, “ you’re well out of it, anyhow ; 
and I guess we'll now let them alone, to go to the devil their own way, 
and the sooner they get there the better.” 

I never heard anything more of them. I went straight back to 
England, and it was some months before I left home again. 

Curnpert Larxine. 
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Che Lirst Poyage. 


I. 


“ My little one’s going to sea, 
It’s lonely my heart will be; 
O, pitiless wind, 
For once be kind, 
And bring him again to me.” 
“But, mother, it’s not for long, 
And see, I am brave and strong; 
The stars of the night 
Are clear and bright, 
And hark! to the old Bréton song!” 


(Sailors sing on board.) 


“The sea is great and our boat is small, 
But Heaven is greater than sea and all. 
Ave Maria!” 


TI. 


The little one lightly sprang 

On board as the sailors sang, 
And leaving the pier, 
His parting cheer 

Half gaily, half sadly rang. 

He looked at his mother there, 

Her hands ever clasped in prayer, 
While steady and strong 
The old Bréton song 

Rose through the midnight air. 


“The sea is great and our boat is small, 
But Heaven is greater than sea and all, 
Ave Maria!” 


J. L. Motuxoy. 

















Arininell. 


A SOCIAL ROMANCE. 


By THE AtTHoR oF ‘MEHALAG,’ ‘JoHN Henrnina,’ ETC. 


Cuarpter XLVI. 
ON FLOWER-POTS. 


SALTREN moved with his mother to London, and went with her 
into lodgings. Mrs. Saltren had insisted on taking Thomasine 
with her, and incurred accordingly the additional expense of 
maintaining her where she was not wanted. Thomasine was not 
likely to be of use till the Saltrens got a house of their own, and 
Giles did not choose to take one till he had got into a situation 
and was able to see what his prospects were likely to be. As 
lady’s maid to Mrs. Saltren, Thomasine was, of course, no good at 
all, or likely, to employ that serviceable Yorkshire word again, 
“to frame ” as one. 

“Whatever you do,” said Mrs. Saltren, “mind that we live in 
the West End. Why don’t you go to Shepherd’s Bush, near the 
Welshes ? A man of my brother’s political and literary position 
must have hosts of distinguished acquaintances, and a woman 
of Tryphena’s accomplishments and beauty must have the entrée 
into the highest circles. If we lived near them we might get good 
introductions. If we don’t get settled to my liking shortly in a 
fashionable quarter of town, I do not know but that I may return 
to Orleigh.” 

“Return to Orleigh !” echoed the son ; ‘“ why, mother, I thought 
that your desire had been to leave it. Besides, we have not a 
house there any more.” 

“T know we have not,” answered his mother, “but what ux 
may be without, it is not impossible that J might secure.” 

“T do not understand,” said Jingles. 

“TI think,” said Mrs. Saltren, “that it is proper the money 
paid by the railway company for Chillacot should be put into 
the bank in my name and not in yours.” 

“T have already told you, mother,” said Giles, “ that I will not 
touch it myself. I consider it yours, not mine.” 

“ But I have not the disposal of it.” 
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“Indeed, mother, you have ; it is entered in your name, not in 
mine, already. I have no account at the bank at all.” 

“ How can you talk nonsense ?” said Mrs. Saltren ; “ you have 
all your savings—quite a fortune—which you got at the park 
whilst tutor to young Giles.” 

“ My dear mother, I had not the time to accumulate a fortune. 
I was tutor there for eighteen months, and what I saved was a 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, and that sum is already 
disposed of.” 

“Disposed of! what have you done with it ?” 

“T have purchased an annuity for some one.” 

“For whom? for me?” 

“No, mother, not for you. You have the purchase-money of 
Chillacot.” 

“For whom then? I insist on knowing.” 

“For a man who has been crippled, and is unable to earn his 
livelihood.” 

“What nonsense! What absurd fit of heroic charity has come 
over you? Since you went to town in that strange, hurried fashion 
at the time of your father’s death, you have been altered from what 
you were before, as different as canister beef from that which is 
fresh from the ox.” 

Giles said nothing in self-defence. 

“ But I insist on knowing on whom you have thrown this money 
away.” 

“T do not wishto tell—on a man who has the nearest of 
claims on me.” 

Mrs. Saltren considered, then coloured, looked mortified, and 
did not prosecute her inquiries. “ Well,” she said petulantly, “a 
fool and his money are soon parted. I am very glad I insisted on 
having the Chillacot purchase-money removed from your -finger- 
ing. Please to ring for my lady’s maid.” 

“ Lady’s maid, mother ?” 

“For Thomasine. I want to speak to her. You may leave the 
room. Here we have been in town a week and the Welshes have 
not called. If we are to be more solitary here than we were at 
Chillacot, I shall go back to Orleigh. Ring for my lady’s maid.” 

Mrs. Saltren was, indeed, becoming tired of London. Her 
opportunities for boasting were confined to talks with her land- 
lady and her landlady’s visitors. 

1t did her soul good, said the woman of the lodgings, to hear of 
lords and ladies, it was as comforting and improving as the words 
that dropped from the lips of the Reverend Hezekiah Bumpas. 
She felt it down to her toes. 
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Mrs. Saltren indulged her in this particular to her heart’s 
content. She knew many persons of distinction. Lady Hermione 
Woodhead, who lived in Portland Place, had once been her intimate 
friend, till they differed about Lord Lamerton’s marriage. What 
had made them differ? It did not become her to speak, but his 
Lordship had set his affections elsewhere, she could not name in 
what direction, and had been inveigled by the Woodheads into 
an alliance with their family. It was a mistake, an entanglement 
managed by designing women. 

Lord Lamerton was ill after his engagement, so was another 
person who must be nameless. When Lady Lamerton died, then 
his first flame had married—without love, and in his desperation 
he married again. Of course after that first estrangement she 
and Lady Hermione never spoke. She—Marianne Saltren—had 
passed the Earl of Anstey’s family repeatedly without recognition. 
If her landlady doubted her word, let her accompany her to Hyde 
Park, and when the Anstey family drove by, she would see that 
they took no notice of each other. After what had happened it 
could not be otherwise. But, though Mrs. Saltren could talk what 
nonsense came into her vain head to the lodging-house keeper, she 
was disappointed that she could not to a larger circle, disappointed 
at the little notice she attracted intown. It was most strange that 
the Welshes took no notice of her. She feared that they were going 
to treat her with coldness and not introduce her to the distinguished 
circle of acquaintances in which they moved. 

I knew a young girl who was given lessons in oil-painting 
before she had learned how to draw, and a somewhat similar 
inversion of order went on in the instruction of Thomasine Kite, 
whom Marianne Saltren began to train to be a lady’s maid before 
the girl knew the elements of domestic service, having previously 
been a farm-maid, feeding pigs and scouring milk-pails. 

Thomasine did not take readily to instruction, least of all could 
she acquire deference towards her mistress; and Mrs. Saltren was 
irritated at the freedom with which the girl accosted her, and at 
the laughter she provoked in Thomasine when she, Marianne, 
assumed her grand manner. Moreover, she discovered that her 
landlady had been questioning the girl in private as to the circum- 
stances and former position of her mistress, and Mrs. Saltren was 
afraid that the revelations in the kitchen might cause some 
of her stories to be discounted. Fortunately for her, the broad 
dialect of Thomasine was almost unintelligible to the land- 
lady, and the girl had the cunning of the uneducated, which leads 


them to evade giving a direct answer to any question put to 
them. 
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Giles Inglett Saltren was unaware till he came to town that 
Arminell was settled in the house of the Welshes. He knew 
that his uncle had undertaken to arrange matters of business for 
her, and to look out for a house and companion for her, but he had 
refrained from asking questions about her, from motives of delicacy. 
Indeed, he had scarcely written to Mr. Welsh since his return to 
Orleigh. He was resolved not again to seek his assistance on his 
own behalf, but to find a situation for himself. When, however, 
he came to town, and met his uncle at an office in the city, he 
learned from him where Arminell was, and at once urged on 
Mr. Welsh the mischief which would ensue should Mrs. Saltren 
discover that Miss Inglett was alive and their lodger. Welsh 
saw that, and undertook to prevent his wife from calling on 
Mrs. Saltren, and promised to keep his eye open for an opportunity 
of placing Arminell elsewhere. Marianne Saltren shared the 
prevailing opinion that Miss Inglett was dead, and Giles was 
specially anxious lest she should discover that this was not the 
case. Ifshe were to see Arminell, would it be possible to control 
her tongue? Would she not be eager to publish the fact that the 
— Miss Inglett was a guest of her brother and sister-in- 
aw? 

Tt had been Saltren’s intention to keep away from Arminell, but 
under this alarm he felt it his duty to see her and precipitate her 
departure from Shepherd’s Bush. His mother could not be kept 
indefinitely away from her brother’s house. One word from his 
mother might frustrate Arminell’s intention, upset her plans. From 
Mrs. Saltren the report would rapidly spread. Mrs. Cribbage had 
ears like those of the trusty servant on the Winchester escutcheon, 
and without the trusty servant’s padlock on the tongue. If once 
the truth got wind, to what difficulties would the Lamerton family 
be put, now that they had accepted and published the death of 
the girl! 

The author of this novel was involved many years ago in an 
amateur performance of ‘Macbeth,’ but the sole part he took in 
the tragedy was to sit in the midst of the witches’ cauldron, and 
ignite the several coloured fires which were destined to flame, as 
scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, liver of blaspheming Jew, were cast 
in. But when, to Locke’s lovely music, the imps and witches 
danced around the vessel, then it was his function to explode a so- 
called flower-pot, which is a roaring, spirting composition of fire- 
work, Unfortunately, at the first chorus and circular dance, the 
blazing flower-pot tumbled back upon the author, concealed 
within the depths of the cauldron, and, to save himself from an 
auto-da-fé end, he enveloped the flower-pot in a rug, and screwed 
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it up tight and sat on it. So the scene ended, and, believing that 
the firework was completely extinguished, he then unfolded the 
rug. No sooner, however, did the air reach the smothered fire- 
work, than it bounced, and roared, and blazed with doubled vigour. 
It threw out sheaths of flame, it shot off roman candles, it ejected 
a score of crackers and filled the entire stage with smoke, and very 
nearly burnt down the theatre. 

Saltren dreaded something of this sort happening now. The fire- 
work of scandal had, indeed, been muffled up and smothered, when 
first it began to fizz; but—who could tell?—if it got air again, 
even through a pin-hole, it would burst into furious con- 
flagration and defy all efforts made to suppress it. 

The writer of this story takes this occasion of apologising—if 
apology be necessary—for the introduction, on more than one 
occasion, of his own adventures, his own opinions, and, if you will 
it, his own prejudices into the course of his narrative. He will 
be told that the author should disappear as a personality, just as 
the actor merges his individuality in that of the character he 
represents. He must treat himself as a flower-pot and wrap 
himself up in the garde-robe of his dramatis persone. I might, 
of course, have told that story of the flower-pot in the cauldron 
as having happened to Jingles at Orleigh, but then I could never 
have told that story again at a dinner-party, for my guest, next 
but one, would say, “ Ah! that happened to my brother, or to my 
uncle, or’to an intimate friend ;” and how can I deny that Jingles 
did not stand in one of these relations to him ? 

Montaigne, the essayist, was a sad sinner in the introduction of 
himself into his prose. The essay on which he was engaged might 
be on the history of Virgil, or Julius Cesar, but there was certain 
to creep into it more of Montaigne than of either. The younger 
Scaliger rebuked him for it, and, after having acquainted the world 
with the ancestry of Montaigne, he adds, “ His great fault is this, 
that he must needs inform you, ‘For my part I am a lover of white 
wines or red wines.’ What the Devil signifies it to the public,” 
adds Scaliger, “ whether he is a lover of white wines or red wines?” 
So, but with more delicacy, and without the introduction of that 
personage whose name has been written with a capital D, the 
reader may say to the author, What the blank does it signify what 
you think, what you like, what you did, whether you ever sat in a 
cauldron, whether you ever had a flower-pot fall on your head, 
whether you sought to extinguish it by sitting on it ?—go on with 
your story. 

But a man’s personality—I mean my own—is like that piece 
of pyrotechnic contrivance, a flower-pot. He wraps it up, he 
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smothers it under fold after fold of fiction ; but, fizz! fizz! out it 
comes at last—here, there, on all sides, and cannot be disguised. 
There is, to be sure, that subterfuge, the use of the first person 
plural in place of the first person singular, but is it not more vain- 
glorious to talk of We, as if we were royalties, instead of plain 
and modest 1? When Giles Saltren arrived at the house in the 
Avenue, Shepherd’s Bush, Arminell, flushed with pleasure, sprang 
from her seat, and with outstretched hand started to receive him ; 
then she checked herself, and said, “ Iam glad tosee you. Oh, Mr. 
Saltren, I hear nothing of Orleigh, of dear, dear Orleigh! I have 
the heartache for news. I want to hear my own tongue wag on 
the subject nearest my heart, and to listen to tidings about the 
people I knew there. I am like a departed soul looking back on 
familiar scenes, and unable to visit them and old friends, and 
unable to communicate withthem. Iam Dives, and Orleigh is to 
me Paradise. You have come thence with a drop of fresh news 
wherewith to cool my thirsty tongue.” 

“T am Lazarus, indeed,” said Saltren, “but out of Paradise. 
Ask me what you will about Orleigh, and I will answer what 
I can.” 

“ There is one matter that teases me,” she said; “I promised a 
poor fellow, before I left, that he should have employment at 
a small wage, and I do not suppose he has had what I undertook 
to give him.” 

“Do you mean Samuel Ceely? He is provided for.” 

“ How so?” 

“ He has come in, unexpectedly, for a little money, wherewith 
an annuity has been purchased.” 

“T am glad of that. And my mother and Giles—have you 
seen them ?” 

“ Yes, I called to say farewell to both. Lady Lamerton looks 
worn and sad, and your dear brother is out of spirits; but this 
could not be otherwise.” 

Arminell’s eyes filled, and she went to the window and dried 
her tears. 

“Miss Inglett,” said the young man, after she had been given 
time to recover herself, “I have only ventured to call on you for 
one reason, that I might impress on you the necessity of leaving 
this house. My mother is in town, and she must not be allowed 
to know or even suspect that you are alive and here.” 

Arminell did not speak for some time. Presently she said, “ Do 
not let us talk about anything at present but Orleigh. I am 
parched for news. I dare say there is nothing of tremendous 
importance_to relate, but I care for little details. How was the 
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house looking? Were the trees turning to their autumn tints ? 
The virginian-creeper—was that touched with crimson? How 
are Mr. and Mrs. Macduff? I could not abide them when I was at 
Orleigh ; I could be thankful now for a sound of their delightful 
Scotch brogue. What is Giles going to do? Dear little boy! I 
would give a week’s sunlight for a kiss from his moist lips— 
which formerly I objected to. And Mamma—has she been to 
the Sunday School since—since 4 

Then Arminell’s tears flowed again. 

After another pause, during which the young man looked 
through the photographic album on the table, Arminell recovered 
herself, and said, “ Do not suppose for a moment thatI regret my 
decision. My conscience is relieved. I am beginning to acquire 
fresh interests. I am now making a frock for baby. I am god- 
mother to Mrs. Welsh’s child, and have come to be very fond of 
him. But there—tell me something about Orleigh, and Giles, and 
my mother—about any person or animal, or shrub or tree there. 
And, oh! can you obtain for me some photographs of the place? 
Ishould cherish them above everything i have. I dream of 
Orleigh ; I think of Orleigh, and—TI shall never see dear Orleigh 
again.” 

“T will come another day, Miss Inglett, and tell you all that I 
can, but to-day I must urge on you the vital necessity of at once 
leaving this house.” 

“Your aunt can hardly get on without me.” 

“She managed formerly without you; she must do the same 
again.” 

“But there was no baby in the house then. And besides, the 
new cook who was to have come has failed. The last went up a 
ladder sixty feet high, and it took several constables and a 
sergeant to get her down.” 

Arminell laughed through her tears. 

“Miss Inglett, consider what the difficulty would be in which 
her ladyship would be placed should it become known——” 

“ Mrs. Saltren and her lady’s maid!” 

The door was thrown open by the maid-of-all-work, and she 
ushered into the drawing-room the person of all others—except 
perhaps Mrs. Cribbage—whom it was desired to keep from the 
house, and she was followed by Thomasine Kite. 

Verily, the flower-pot was not smothered. It was about to 
fizz and puff again. 
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Cuarter XLYII, 


EQUILIBRIUM. 


Tue story is told of a mouse having been hidden under a dish- 
cover, and a married pair introduced into the dining-room and 
invited to partake of every dish except that which remained 
covered. When left to themselves, the woman, contrary to the 
advice of her husband, raised the cover, and out ran the mouse. 
Blue Beard forbade Fatima to open one door in his castle, and of 
course she tried the forbidden key. There was one tree in the 
midst of Paradise of which our first parents were not allowed to 
eat, and of course they nibbled at the fruit to discover how it tasted. 
All these stories point to the truth that nothing can be retained 
from human inquisitiveness. A secret resembles a mouse more 
than an apple or a dead wife of Blue Beard, for the mouse escapes 
when once uncovered and can no more be hidden, whereas the 
apple disappears when eaten, and the dead woman is locked up 
again. A secret when once out is all over the house, and is far 
too wary to be trapped again. 

Who would expect to find a mouse under a dish-cover? So 
with secrets ; they are let loose from the most unlikely places, and 
many of us know that so well that we devote our energies to, and 
spend our time in lifting china cups, opening snuff-boxes, 
removing lids of tea-caddies, unsnapping purses, pulling out 
drawers, boring holes in casks, in the hopes of letting out secrets. 
We suspect our acquaintance and “ visit” their goods, as if we 
were custom-house officers in search of what is contraband. We 
know that they have a forbidden secret somewhere, and we search 
and probe everywhere to discover it. 

There are mice everywhere ; if we hold our breath and remain 
still for two minutes we can hear them scratching and squeaking ; 
and there are secrets everywhere, behind the wainscot, under the 
floor, in the cupboard. Once I knewof a nest of mice in a gentle- 
man’s boot, and once in a lady’s muff ; and secrets nest and breed in 
quite as extraordinary places—in a pocket, in a bunch of flowers, 
in envelopes, under pillows. 

Alsop tells of a beautiful cat that was transformed into a woman, 
but this woman could never forget her feline instinct to run after 
a mouse. A great many ladies I know have the same feline 
instinct to spring out of bed, up from their sofas, to make a 
dart after a secret, if they hear but the slightest footsteps, 
see but a whisker. Ido not blame them. Men are sportsmen ; 
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why should not women be mousers? We find pleasure in starting 
a hare; why should not a woman find as much in starting a 
couching secret ? 

Ido not blame them for their love of sport, but for what they 
do with their game when itis caught. We bag ours; they let theirs 
run. Samson did the same. He caught foxes and tied firebrands 
to their tails, and sent them into the standing corn of the 
Philistines. Our secret-hunters, when they have caught their 
game, tie brimstone matches to their tails and send them among 
the stores of their neighbours. 

I do not believe in the possibility of concealing secrets, and 
therefore never try to keep them. As for pursuing a secret 
when once out, that is labour in vain; it changes form, it doubles, 
it dives, it has as many artifices as a chased fox. As soon recover 
a secret as recondense volatile essential oils that have been spilt. 
A secret is not safe in our own heads, for our heads are of amber, 
and the secret is visible to every one who looks at us, like a con- 
gealed fly therein. 

In one of the Arabian Nights’ Tales a princess goes after a 
necromancer who has transformed himself into a scorpion, and she 
tukes the shape of a serpent ; the wizard, hard pressed, becomes a 
cat, and the princess attacks him in the disguise of a wolf. Then 
the cat becomes a seed, and the wolf a cock; thereat the seed falls 
into a canal and is transmuted into a trout, which is at once 
chased by the princess in shape of a pike. Finally both issue 
in flames from the water; the wizard is reduced to ashes, but so 
also is the princess. If we try to overtake and make an end of 
a secret, we shall meet with less success than did this princess. 
She at last succeeded in destroying her game, but we, in our 
efforts to catch and make an end of an unpleasant secret, get 
set on flames ourselves. If we have anything we do not want 
our neighbours to know, and it has got out, we had better let 
it run; we cannot recover it. Indeed, I believe that the best 
way to conceal what we do not want to have known is to expose 
it for sale, to dangle it before the eyes of every one, like those 
men outside the Exchange who offer spiders at the end of 
threads of elastic, for one penny. Nobody buys. No one even 
looks at them. But were one of these fellows to hide such a 
black putty spider in his hat, up his arm, in his pocket, a crowd 
would coilect and pull him to pieces to find the spider. 

It was not immediately that Arminell realised the serious 
consequences of Mrs. Saltren’s visit, but the young man knew 
at once that all chance of the secret being respected was at an 
end. 
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“T am interrupting,” said the widow, knowingly ; “I am sure I 
hadn’t the wish. I came to see Mrs. Welsh, and never expected 
to find my son here, much less Miss Inglett.” 

“Mrs. Welsh is upstairs with the baby,” said Arminell. ‘“ You 
have not seen your nephew. Shall I fetch him, Mrs. Saltren?” 

“Not for the world, Miss Inglett. I will run upstairs and find 
my sister-in-law, who, I do say, has been negligent in calling on 
me. But if the mountain won’t go to Mahomet, Mahomet must 
go to the mountain. I’m sure I don’t want to intrude here. 
You may leave the room, Thomasine ; I don’t want you to follow me 
up to the nursery. Go down tothe kitchen. Every one ought to 
know her own place.” 

When the girl had disappeared, Mrs. Saltren said confidently, 
“ We brought the young person to town, and she don’t understand 
how to friz the hair, and me wanting to wear a fringe. However 
she could have had the face to offer for my situation as lady’s maid, 
passes my understanding. But, miss, the conceit of the rising 
generation is surprising. I want to ask Mrs. Welsh to take the 
creature off my hands in any capacity she likes to name. She 
might do as parlour maid, or nurse girl, or cook, anything but 
lady’s maid. I’ve tried to teach her to fold gowns, but folding 
is like music or painting—you must be born with the gift, it 
cannot be learnt; and as some have no ear for tune, and others 
no eye for colour, so have some no natural gift for folding. 
You can’t make, as they say, a fichu out of a bustle. Ihad once a 
red flannel coverlet, and a hole was burnt in it, so I turned it 
into a petticoat. When the hot weather came I couldn’t bear 
it, and, as the Band of Hope wanted a banner, I did a non-alcoholic 
motto on it in straw letters, and converted it into a Temperance 
banner, and very inspiriting it was. It is the same with girls. 
Some you can adapt to all sorts of purposes, others you can’t.” 

When Mrs. Saltren had left the room in quest of her sister-in- 
law and the baby, Giles said ina tone of discouragement, “TI do 
not now know what is to be done. It is inevitable that the news 
of your being here should reach Orleigh, either through my 
mother or the girl, probably through both, not perhaps at once, 
but eventually. Then—what a difficult position Lady Lamerton 
will be in!” 

Arminell looked down on the carpet, and traced the pattern 
with her foot. Presently she looked up and said, “ I see—I never 
did justice to the merits of humdrum. Even when I was shown 
my folly and acknowledged my fault, I must needs still play the 
heroine, and take a bold step, not altogether justifiable, because it 
landed me in falsehood, and involved others in untruth, But I 
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thought then it was the simplest course for me to follow to escape 
having to equivocate and even lie. The straight course is always 
the best. Now I admit that. Short cuts do not always lead 
where one thinks they will. I wish I had acted with less pre- 
cipitation and more modesty, had listened to your advice and acted 
without dissimulation. For myself now I do not care, but I do 
not see how my mother and other relations can extricate them- 
selves from the dilemma in which I have placed them.” 

“Nor do I.” 

“Tam neither dead nor alive. The situation is almost grotesque. 
I wish it were not distressing. Do not misunderstand me. It is 
painful to myself only, as every sharp lesson cuts. But I am more 
vexed for the sake of others than for my own. I have been 
a fool, an utter fool.” 

She put her hands over her eyes. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Saltren,” she said after an interval, “I 
have hardly an atom of self-confidence left. There never was a 
more perverse girl than myself, such a profound blunderer. I 
make a mistake whatever Ido. What is to be done? What can 
Ido?” 

Giles Saltren was silent. The predicament was one from which 
there was no escape. 

“Your mother’s red coverlet was better than me,” said Arminell. 
“That did serve some good purpose, to whatever end it was 
turned, but I always get from one difficulty into another, and 
drag my friends out of one discomfort into another still worse. 
Only here—here amI of any good at all. I was born into a 
wrong sphere; only now have I returned to that system in which 
I ought to have been planted when called into existence. And 
yet even in this I produce a disturbing effect on the system of 
planets I have left.” 

“ You cannot remain in this house, Miss Inglett—not now for 
the reason I gave at first, but because too much is put upon 
you.” | 

“Nothing is put on me—I take on me what I feel qualified: to 
execute. Do you remember the answer made by the young Persian 
to Cyrus, when the prince reprimanded him because his actions 
were not in accordance with his previously expressed sentiments ? 
‘Sire,’ he said, ‘I perceive that I have two souls in me, one wilful 
and wicked, and the other modest and righteous. Sometimes one 
is awake, and at other times the second. Soitis with me. Now 
I trust the nobler soul is rubbing its eyes and stretching itself, 
and the sandman is scattering dust in the eyes of the baser soul. 
My old soul was haughty and lived in an atmosphere of 
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extravagance, and the new one is humble, and delights in the 
breath of commonplace. Do you remember, Mr. Saltren, telling 
me of the effect of the contrast to you of a return from Orleigh 
Park to Chillacot? You said that you were unfitted by the 
grandeur of the former to endure the meanness of the latter. At 
the time when you said this, I thought that such a translation to 
me would be unendurable, but the translation has been effected, 
and I am not miserable. On the contrary, but for my self-reproach 
and looking back on lost faces and ‘scenes, 1 should be happier 
here; for the childlike spirit is waking in me, which is content 
with trifles.” 

“Happier here, Miss Inglett! Surely not.” 

““Yes—happier. Iam happy in helping others. I am become 
useful to Mrs. Welsh; I relieve her of the baby, I can even cook 
fairly, I make the glass and silver shine. The work and worry 
here were more than your aunt could bear. Cooks are scarce as 
saints. The last your aunt had—oh! I have already mentioned 
the circumstances, I will not repeat them. I do not feel that the 
house is small ; indeed, I am glad that it is not larger. We talka 
good deal about the misdeeds of servants, and the difficulty there 
is in getting cooks; in my former world we talked a good deal 
about the unscrupulousness of politicians, and the difficulty there 
was in getting morality among statesmen—political morality I 
mean. We discuss now the humours of the baby, what his 
dribbling means—whether teeth or disorder ; and we discussed then 
the humours of the public, and what the dribble meant that flowed 
so freely at public meetings. We think now how we may cut out 
and alter garments for the little creature; and then, what adjust- 
ments and changes were needed for the satisfaction of the public. 
Conversation on each subject is as interesting and as profitless. 
I thought at one time that I could not live away from rocks and 
trees—I hardly miss them now. I have no time to consider 
whether I want them or not, because I am engaged all day. I 
really believe that the servant girl—the slavey, as your uncle calls 
her—is happier than your aunt or me, because she has the fewest 
responsibilities and the most work.” 

Arminell spoke fast, half in jest, half in tears; she spoke quickly 
to conceal the emotion she felt. 

“ Did you see a picture in the Royal Academy a few years ago, 
representing the Babylonian Marriage Market? In old Babylon 
all marriageable women were sent up to auction, and the sum 
paid for the pretty ones went as dower for those who were ugly. 
Thus was a balance preserved. I suspect it is much the same in 
life. There is equilibrium where we least expect it; the peacock 
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has a gorgeous plumage and a horrible voice, the nightingale the 
sweetest song and the plainest feathers. Some of our most 
radiant flowers are without perfume, and some that smell 
odoriferously have little in the way of beauty to boast of. When 
I was in the aristocratic world, I had my luxuries, intellectual, 
esthetic, and physical, but, somehow, I lacked that joyousness 
I am finding here. In the middle class there is a freedom 
from the restraints which cramped us in the class above, and I 
have no doubt that there is an abandon, an insouciance in the 
class below that which makes up for the deficiency in the 
amenities, refinements, and glow of life in higher spheres. There 
is a making up of the balance, an adjustment of the equilibrium in 
the market-place of modern life as in that of ancient Babylon. 
Those with rank and wealth have to walk with muffled faces, only 
the plain and lowly may breathe freely and let the sun kiss their 
cheeks.” 

“ Miss Inglett, I am sure, notwithstanding your efforts to make 
me think the contrary, that you are not happy.” 

“Ttell you that Iam. I say this in allsincerity. Ido not deny 
that Ifeel a heartache. That is because my conscience reproaches 
me, and because I now love and regret whatI once cast from me. If 
I had not been born elsewhere I should be fresh and happy now, 
but every plant suffers for a while when transplanted. I am 
throwing out my rootlets and fastening myself into the new soil, 
and will soon be firm fixed in it as if I had grown there from the 
beginning—my only trouble that I have dreams of the past. A 
princess was once carried off by Riibezahl, giant spirit of the 
mountains, to his palace of crystal in the heart of the earth. He 
gave her all she could wish for, save one thing, the sound of the 
cattle bells on the Alpine pastures. His home was too far down 
for those sounds to reach. Whenever we are carried away from 
our home, we must always carry away with us some recollections 
of pleasant sounds and sights, and they linger with us as memories 
over which to weep. But there—we have had enough about my- 
self; nay, too much. I want to hear what you are about, and 
what are your prospects.” 

“Tam in search of occupation, and have, so far, met only with 
disappointment.” 

“ You have been anxious. You are not looking well.” 

“ Naturally, Iam anxious. I, like you, have the weight of the 
past oppressing me. Unlike you, I have not accommodated my- 
self to my transplantation, bui—in fact, I have not yet found soil 
in which my roots may take hold.” 

“ What soil do you want?” 
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“Any. There is a demand, I am told, for muscle; the market 
is glutted with brain, or what passes for brain. As there is a 
deficiency in the supply of cooks, I will mount a white cap and 
apron and apply for a kitchen. But, seriously, apart from my 
affairs, which can wait, yours must be attended to.” 

“But nothing can be done. You propose nothing. I can 
suggest nothing.” 

Then in came Mrs. Welsh and Mrs. Saltren. The former was 
carrying the baby. 

“Tt is all settled,” said Tryphena Welsh. “ Rejoice with me, Miss 
Inglett. I did want a cook, one not given to climbing ladders, 
and now I have got one. Now James will swear, for he has been 
spoiled by your cookery, Miss Inglett. At last I have got a cook, the 
girl Thomasine Kite. Come, kiss the baby and thank Heaven.” 


Cuapter XLYIII. 


L’ALLEMANDE. 


“ Way, blessings on me!” exclaimed Mrs. Saltren, on her return 
to the lodgings in Bloomsbury. “Whoever expected the 
pleasure! And—I am sorry that you should see us here, 
Captain Tubb; not settled into our West-End house. Me and 
my son are looking about for a suitable residence, genteel and 
commodious, and with a W. to the address; but there is that run 
on the West End, that it is almost impossible, without interest, to 
get a house. My brother, however, who is like to be an M.P., is 
using his influence. But, captain, you see that every house 
won't suit me; I’m not going to be in the shade any more. 
Well, it is a pleasure to see an Orleigh face here; and, pray, 
what has brought you to town, Captain Tubb ?” 

The visitor was in a black suit, that obtained for his son’s 
funeral; he held his hat in one hand, with a broad black cloth- 
band about it. With his disengaged hand he thrust up his beard 
and nibbled the ends. 

Ladies play with their fans, coquette with them, talk with 
them, angle with them; and an uninitiated person looking on 
wonders what is the meaning of the many movements made with 
the fan—the unfurling, the snapping, the half-opening. Perhaps 
Captain Tubb may have been coquetting, talking with his hat; for 
he turned it about, then looked into it, then smoothed where it was 
ruffled, then put it under his chair, then took it up and balanced 
it on his knee. I cannot tell. If he was not speaking with his 
hat, what else could he have meant by all the movements he 
went through with it ? 
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“Well, ma'am,” said the captain; “seeing as how I was in 
London, I thought I'd come and inquire how you was getting 
along. How are you? And how is Mr. Jingles ?” 

“JT, myself, am but middling,” answered Mrs. Saltren, with 
stateliness. “ My son—Mr. Giles Inglett Saltren—is very well 
indeed. I have gone through a great deal of trouble, and that 
takes it out of one,” said Mrs. Saltren, “like spirits of nitre.” 

“So it do, ma’am. This is a vale of misery; but the sale of 
Chillacot was an elevation in the same; and bank-notes are of 
that spongy nature that they sop up a lot o’ tears. How, if I 
may make so bold as to ask, is your son thinking of investing the 
money? You see, ma'am, poor Captain Saltren and I knowed 
each other that intimate, our lines o’ business running alongside 
of each other, that we was always a-hailing of each other. And, 
now that he’s gone, it seems natural for me to come and consult 
with his relict.” 

“You're flattering, Mr. Tubb. I must say, it is a pity my poor 
Stephen did not oftener consult me. If he had—but there, I 
won't say what I might. About Chillacot, he was that pig- 
headed that—but no, not another word. I’ve always heard say 
that the wife is the better half. What a mercy it is, and how i 
proves the wisdom of Providence, that the wusser half was took 
away first.” 

“You don’t know, Mrs. Saltren, how dreadful you're missed 
in Orleigh; the place don’t seem the same without you. And 
folks say such spiteful things too.” 

“ As what, captain ?” 

“As that, having sold Chillacot, you ought to spend the 
purchase money there, and not be throwing it about in town.” 

“Do they now? But I’m not throwing it about; it is all in 
the bank.” 

“I reckon Mr. Jingles—I mean your son, ma’am—has it there 
in his own name.” 

“Not at all, cap’n. The money is mine.” 

Captain Tubb whisked round the brim of his hat with both 
hands, 

“There have been changes since you've gone,” he said. “ For 
one, there is old Sam Ceely married.” 

“Sam Ceely!” echoed Mrs. Saltren, and dropped her hands in 
her lap. 

“It does seem almost wicked for a man at his time of life and 
crippled. But he and Joan Melhuish have been keeping company 
a long time, and now he has come in for some money. I hope,” 
said the captain, “that the childer, if there come any, mayn’'t 
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come into this world with half their fingers blowed off through 
poaching, and a bad life through drunkenness.” 

Mrs. Saltren said nothing. 

“There’s another thing,” pursued Captain Tubb. “The new 
quarry is running out, and we're thinking of reopening the old 
one.” 

“ What—that which is full of water? It is worked out.” 

“Oh, no! there is more lime if more head be taken off; but 
there can be nothing done till the water is pumped out.” 

“ You are thinking of pumping the quarry dry?” 

“ Yes, ma’am; with a water-wheel it could be cleared. I’ve 
talked the matter with Mr. Macduff and the trustees, and they are 
content to let me have the quarry rent free for five years, if I 
will put up the proper machinery to get out the water.” 

“The expense will be very heavy ?” 

Captain Tubb stroked his beard, and put the ends into his 
mouth; then, after consideration, he admitted— 

“ Well, it will cost money.” 

“And are you really going to sink money in pumping out 
water ? ” 

“Consider, Mrs. Saltren, that I shall have the working of the 
quarry for no rent at all during five years.” 

“ And you think it worth the outlay ?” 

“Seven per cent. guaranteed.” 

“My son says that all I can expect to get for my capital 
if invested is five per cent.” 

“T dare say in town. At Orleigh, seven.” 

Neither spoke for some time; Captain Tubb continued to play 
alternately with his beard and his hat; and Mrs. Saltren looked 
on the floor, then furtively at her visitor. 

Presently the widow asked, “ What will you take? Bottled 
stout or spirits and water?” 

“Thank you, whichever you drink.” 

“J drink neither,” answered Mrs. Saltren, drawing herself up. 
“T taste nothing but tea and water; but, when an old friend 
comes and sees me, I make an exception. I have some whisky 
in the sideboard—Giles suffers in his inside, and I’m obliged to 
keep it by me against his attacks. If you will allow me, I will 
get it out.” 

She rang for water and tumblers, and produced the spirits and 
sugar. 

‘Now tell me some further news of Orleigh,” she said, as she 
stirred a glass. 

“There has been the cottage of Patience Kite done up again,” 
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said he, “and she has gone back into it, which is unfortunate, 
for it would have suited me if I work the old quarry.” 

“ But surely it would not be large enough for you, cap’n.” 

He shook his head. He had finished his glass, and now 
abstractedly he half filled it with water. 

“Since poor Arkie died, I’m very lonely. It is fifteen years 
since I buried my wife. I feel as lonely as does this drop o’ 
water in the tumbler, without spirits to qualify it.” 

Mrs. Saltren pushed the whisky bottle towards him. 

“ Mix to your liking, captain,” she said. 

In old English country dances there is a figure known by the 
name of l’allemande, which consists of a couple dancing round 
each other, back to back, after which they join hands and dance 
down the middle. The allemande lingers on in Sir Roger de 
Coverley, but is never performed in polite society. It survives 
in full force in country courtships. 

We who live in the midst of artificiality of all kinds in our time 
of roses sigh for the unchecked liberty of the rustic swain and 
his milkmaid, and kick at the little etiquettes which restrain us 
within the limits of decorum. But, as a matter of fact, the love- 
making below stairs is oblique, prosaic, and of a back-to-back 
description, full of restraints and shynesses, of setting to partners, 
and allemanding about them. From the contemplation of pas- 
toral pictures in red crayon on our Queen Anne walls, we carry 
away the notion that country love-making is direct, idyllic, and 
flowery. It is nothing of the sort. Come, follow the allemanding 
of this mature pair. 

“Tve not yet been to Brighton and seen the Aquarium,” said 
Mrs. Saltren. “Have you, Captain Tubb?” 

“Can’t say I have, ma’am. It’s lone work going by oneself to 
see fishes.” 

“So have I thought,” said the widow. ‘And for that reason 
I’ve not been.” 

“Tt is a wonderful consideration,” said the captain, “ how 
fond cats are of fish; and how ill the skin and bones of a salt 
herring do make a cat! For myself, I like trout.” 

a “Well, so do I!” said the widow. ‘“ They’re fresher than salt- 
: water fish, as stands to reason.” 
“The old lord put trout into the quarry-pond,” said Tubb. 

“So I’ve heard; and Saltren told me they were monstrous fat 
and large.” 

“There is no catching them,” observed the captain; “the 
water is clear, and they are wary. If ever I pump the pond dry, 
ma’am, you shall have a dish.” 
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“Trout should be eaten when they are just out of the water,” 
said Mrs. Saltren; “they lose their flavour when a day olfd. I 
suppose it will not be possible for me to have them trout you so 
kindly offer the same day they are ketched.” 

“Not possible if you are in London,” answered the captain, 
“ Perhaps you’d best come to Orleigh to eat ’em.’ 

Then ensued a silence, broken at last by Mrs. Saltren, who 
remarked, with a sigh— 

“There'll be no eating of them trout till the pump is got.” 

“That is true,” sighed Tubb. “But then the money is sure to 
be raised wherewith to put up the water-wheel and pump. Just 
consider, ma’am, seven per cent. You've not thought of 
investing, have you, what you got by the sale of Chillacot?” 

This was a direct question, and the captain was scared at his 
temerity in putting it. He ate a whole mouthful of his beard. 

«A fool and her money are soon parted,’ says the proverb,” 
answered Mrs. Saltren. ‘Consequently, I don’t think I'll let my 
money go anywhere without me.” 

Captain Tubb drew his chair closer; and, instead of settling 
the matter at once, began a fresh allemand. 

“ What do you think of mutton here in London ?” 

“T don’t relish it; and it is awfully dear, so is beef. Eleven- 
pence and a shilling for what at Orleigh cost eightpence and 
ninepence. What fortunes them butchers must be making! ” 

“Tt seems a sin to encourage them,” said Tubb. 

“Tt does go against my conscience,” agreed Mrs. Saltren. 

“Then,” argued the captain, “I wouldn’t encourage them. 
Twopence and threepence in the pound is too much.” 

“T’ve a mind to return to the country,” said Mrs. Saltren; “I 
don’t want to encourage such wickedness.” 

“ And then, ma’am, you can eat the trout fresh.” 

“ Ah, captain! but the capital for pumping ? ” 

Then Captain Tubb cautiously slid one arm round Mrs. Saltren’s 
waist, and said— 

“Come, Marianne, with your capital away from the mutton of 
town to the trout of the country.” 

“T should like ’em fresh,” said the widow. “ We'll pump 
together for them.” 


The youthful romance-reader exacts of a novel some love- 
making, and, to satisfy this reader, I have given this pathetic and 
romantic scene in full. To this sort of reader, style is nothing, 
characterisation is nothing, the grammar is nothing—indeed, the 
whole story is nothing if there be in it no love-making. 
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That is the spice which flavours the dish, and without it the 
dish is rejected as unpalatable. 

To encourage this reader, accordingly, at the outset a chapter 
was devoted to love-making in tandem, and another to love- 
making abreast. Only one of those love-affairs has come to a 
happy conclusion; one was broken off by the breaking down of 
Patience Kite’s chimney. To make up to the reader for her 
disappointment, I have inserted this other love-scene, and have 
introduced it near the end of my book to stimulate the jaded 
appetite to finish it. 

Is it false to nature? Only those will say so who are ignorant 
of country courtships. Oh, for a Dionysian ear through which 
to listen to—not the sighs of prisoners, but the coo of turtle- 
doves! Now it so fell out that the writer of these lines was him- 
self, on one occasion, an eye- and ear-witness to the wooing of a 
rustic couple—involuntarily. It came about in this way. 

When I was a boy, on a Sunday, I had set a trap to catch rats 
that scared the scullery-maid in the back kitchen, and caused her 
to drop my mother’s best china. But, as rat-catching was not 
considered by my parents a Sabbatical amusement, I set my 
traps on the sly when they were at church on Sunday afternoon, 
and I wasat home withacold. The housemaid was left in charge, 
and naturally admitted her lover to assist her in watching after 
the safety of the house. Both seated themselves in the kitchen, 
one in the settle, the other in a chair before the fire. When I, 
in the back kitchen, heard them enter, I was afraid to stir lest my 
parents should be informed of my proceedings, and the sanctity of 
the Sabbath be impressed tinglingly on me, across my father’s 
knee, with the back of a hair-brush, a paper-knife, or a slipper. 
Accordingly I kept still. 

Twenty minutes elapsed, and no words having passed I stole to 
the kitchen door and peeped through. The maid sat on the settle, 
the swain on the chair, unctuously ogling each other in silence. 

After the lapse of twenty minutes by the clock, the youth lifted 
up his voice and said solemnly, “‘ Mary, what be that there thing 
for?” and he pointed to a button above the kitchen range. 

“That, Joshua, is the damper.” 

Again silence fell over the kitchen, only broken by the ticking 
of the clock. After the expiration of twenty minutes more, the 
youth further inquired, “ And what be the damper for, Mary ?” 

“For to make the fire go a smother-like, Joshua,” she replied. 

Again twenty minutes elapsed ; then I heard a long-drawn sigh, 
and Joshua said, in a grave, emotionless voice, “ Mary, there be 
no damper in my buzzom,” 
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“There come master and mistress from church,” exclaimed 
Mary ; “Joshua, you must go.” 

“Lord!” said the swain, slowly rising, “ how I have enjoyed 
myself, Mary.” 

Next Sunday the banns were called. 

This was slow allemanding indeed, quite at the cinquepace, but 
then it was the love-making of an inexperienced youthful couple. 
Marianne Saltren and Captain Tubb had gone through the process 
at least once previously, so that there was not the same shyness 
and stiffness in their courtship. Nevertheless they conformed to 
the rule of country courtship, and allemanded about each other, 
though, I grant you, at a sprightlier pace than that of Joshua 
and Mary, before they joined hands and went down the middle. 


CuarpterR XLIX. 
TWO ORLEIGH GIRLS. 


Mrs. Wetsu burst in on Arminell one evening just before dinner, 
with a face of dismay, and both her hands uplifted. 

“Mercy on us! What do you think?” 

Arminell stood up. ‘“ What has happened, Mrs. Welsh? ” she 
asked in some alarm. 

“My dear! You might have knocked me down with a feather. 
I thought that the girl would be sure to know how to do boiled 
rabbit with onion sauce.” 

“ Does she not ?” 

“ And there was to be a Swiss pudding.” 

“That, probably, she would not know how to make, but she can 
read, and has Mrs. Warne to fly to for light.” 

“I put out the currant jelly for the pudding, and she has 
spread it over the rabbit on top of the onion sauce.” 

Arminell was unable to restrain a laugh. 

“T went down to see her dish up, and that is what she has done. 
Poured the onion sauce over the rabbit, and heaped the currant 
jelly a-top of that. Whatever shall we do? The last cook was 
bad enough, but she did not spoil good food.” 

“ What induced her to do this?” 

“She says that she has been told to put currant jelly with hare, 
and so she put it with rabbit, as she saw the jelly-pot set out on 
the kitchen table for the pudding.” 

“ And the pudding ?” 

“Ts without anything. We cannot eat the rabbit. That is 
spoiled; and the pudding is nothing without red currant jelly. 
Whatever will Mr. Welsh do for his dinner ? ” 
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“But the girl had Mrs. Warne’s Cookery Book on the table for 
reference.” 

“‘ Yes, but she also had a sensational novel.” 

Arminell laughed again. “I am afraid the education she has 
received has garnished her head much in the same fashion as she has 
garnished the rabbit, several good things jumbled together, making 
an unpalatable whole. I will go and see what can be done.” 

“T have given the girl notice.” 

“Surely not, Mrs. Welsh. She has but just come to town.” 

“TI spoke sharply to her, and girls nowadays will not bear a 
word. She flew out at me and said she would not remain another 
hour in the house. Girls give themselves such airs! She knows 
my extremity, how long I have been without a cook.” 

Arminell descended to the kitchen, but Thomasine was not 
there. The boiled rabbit stood on the table crowned with onion 
sauce and crimson jelly. Near it lay, wide open, a book, not so 
thick as Mrs, Warne’s Cookery Manual, and Arminell stooped to 
look at it. The book was Gaboriau’s ‘Gilded Clique, much 
stained and cockled, as if it had been wet through, and then 
dried. Arminell turned it over; it was her own copy, which she 
had flung from her when in the Owls’ Nest, to arouse and arrest 
the attention of Captain Saltren. She could not doubt that it was 
the identical book, for her name was pencilled on it, and the water 
had not effaced the pencil scrawl. She did not know, what was 
the fact, that the book had undergone two immersions, and had 
twice been recovered by Patience, and that on the last occasion she 
had passed it on to her daughter. 

Arminell stood turning over the disfigured volume, speculating 
on how it had come into Thomasine’s hands, and thinking of the 
occasion when she had last read it ; and, so thinking, for a moment 
she forgot the rabbit with its incongruous garnishment, and why 
she had descended to the kitchen. She was roused from her 
reverie by the maid-of-all-work coming in excitedly. 

“Oh my, miss! What do you think? Thomasine has flown 
out at missus, and packed up her things in a bundle, and gone.” 

“Thomasine gone!” 

“Lawk, miss! She wouldn’t stand no nonsense, she said; and 
if the missus didn’t like her cooking she might cook for herself. 
She wouldn’t stay. Thomasine had a flaming temper; it’s the 
way of them red-headed girls.” 

“Thomasine gone!” 

“Gone in a tantrum, her cheeks as red as her head. I can’t 
think what folks find to admire in her hair. It is thick and red. 
I don’t fancy carrots.” 
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“But whither is she gone? She isa stranger in London, and 
has no friends.” 

“T don’t suppose, miss, she knows herself.” 

“Has she gone back to Mrs. Saltren?” 

“T don’t fancy so. She was in such a rage, she thought of 
nothing but going, and never even asked for her wage.” 

“Do you know in which direction she went?” 

“No, I was not on the look out. She came flaring on me to 
give me good-bye, and away she went. She said that as the 
missus had insulted her, go she would to where she would be 
valued.” 

“Have you no idea where she is gone?” 

“T don’t know.” The girl hesitated, then said, “'Thomasine 
said as how there was a gentleman at the hotel where Mrs. Saltren 
first was who admired her and said she ought never to demean her- 
self to go into service—I can’t say, she has spoken of him once or 
twice, and I fancy he came to look for her when she was at the 
lodgings with Mrs. Saltren—she may have gone to ask his advice 
what to do and where to go.” 

“That is enough,” said Arminell, and ran up stairs, put on 
her bonnet, and hastened into the street. She was doubtful 
in which direction to turn, but, seeing the postman coming 
with the letters, she asked him if he had observed a girl with red 
hair. 

“What, the new cook at Mrs. Welsh’s, miss? Oh, yes, she has 
gone by with a bundle. Very ’ansome girl that.” 

Arminell went down the Avenue, and at the corner encountered 
a policeman on duty. She asked him the same question. He also 
had noticed Thomasine. Indeed he knew her. Her splendid 
build, her profusion of glowing hair, and beautiful complexion 
were a phenomenon in Shepherd’s Bush, and all the milkmen, 
butchers’ boys, postmen, police, knew and admired her, though 
she had been in the house of Mrs. Welsh but a fortnight. 

“Yes, miss, she’s gone down that way—has a bundle in her 
hand. Iasked her whither she was going and she said she was 
leaving her situation because her mistress was impudent to her. 
Wery ’ansome gal that.” 

Arminell went on to a cabstand, she was near the Hammersmith 
Station. Asa disengaged flyman hailed her, she asked him if he 
had seen a young woman go by carrying a bundle. 

“A ’ansome gal with red hair? To be sure. ’Ailed her, but 
she said she’d take a ’bus.” 

Take a *bus!—she had gone on to that great centre of radiating 
streets and roads a few steps ahead. Arminell quickened her 
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pace, almost ran, and reached the main artery of traffic between 
the City and Hammersmith through Kensington. She had a 

sharp eye, and in a moment saw Thomasine, who was mounting 

an omnibus. She ran, as the horses started—ran, regardless of 

what any one might think, but could not overtake the bus. She 

signed to the driver of a passing empty cab. 

“Keep up with the Hammersmith omnibus,” she said, panting. 
“When it stops, set me down. Here is a shilling.” She sprang 
in, and speedily caught up the scarlet-bodied conveyance, 
descended from the cab, entered the omnibus, and seated herself 
beside Thomasine. 

She was out of breath, the perspiration ran off her brow, and 
her heart beat fast. She could not speak, but she laid her hand 
on that of the girl which rested on the bundle, and the action 
said, “I have taken you in charge.” 

She was beside Thomasine, and could not see her face, she did not 
attempt to look at her, but kept her hand where she had laid it, 
till the omnibus halted at Broad Walk in front of Kensington 
Palace; by this time she had recovered her breath sufficiently to 
bid the conductor let her out. She rose hastily, still holding 
Thomasine, who did not stir. 

“Come,” said Arminell, “come with me,” and looked the girl 
straight in the eyes. 

Thomasine’s hand quivered under that of Arminell, and her face 
flushed. She dropped her eyes and rose. In another moment 
they were together on the pavement. 

“We will walk together,” said Miss Inglett, “up the broad 
avenue. I want to speak to you. I want to know why you are 
running away, and whither you are going.” 

“ Please, miss,” answered the girl, “I ain’t going to be spoken to 
by Mrs. Welsh. Her’s nothing, nor old Welsh neither. Heis the 
brother of Marianne Saltren, and no better than me or my mother, 
They may set up to be gentlefolk and give themselves airs, but they 
are only common people like myself.” 

“You have made a mistake, Thomasine. You should not have 
put the currant jelly over the boiled rabbit. Those who make 
mistakes must have them corrected. How would you like to 
have your pretty velvet bonnet spoiled by Mrs. Welsh spilling ink 
over it?” 

“T should be angry.” 

“ Well, it is the same case. You have spoiled the nice dinner 
she had provided for Mr. Welsh.” 

“Welsh is nothing. His father was an old Methody shopkeeper 
who ran away, having cheated a lot of folk out of their money. I 
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know all about the Welshes. I’m not going to stand cheek from 
them.” 

“But you will listen to a word from me.” 

“Oh, miss, you are different. I wouldn’t be impudent to you 
for anything. But it is other with them stuck-ups as are no 
better than myself.” 

“ You will not try to twist yourself away from me?” 

** No, miss.” 

“T want you to tell me, Thomasine, whither you were running ? 
Were you going to Mrs. Saltren?” 

“Mrs. Saltren!” scoffed the girl. “She is nothing. Marianne 
Saltren, the daughter of the canting old cheat, and widow of a 
mining captain. I won’t be servant to her. Not I” 

“Whither were you going, then ? ” 

Thomasine was silent. 

Arminell walked at her side; she had let go the girl’s hand. 

“Tran after you,” said Arminell. 

“Was that what made you so hot and out of breath, miss ?” 

“Yes, I was frightened when I heard that you had gone away.” 

“What was there to frighten you? I had not taken any 
spoons.” 

“T never supposed that for a moment. I was alarmed about 
yourself.” 

“Tcan take care of myself. Iam old enough.” 

“Tam not sure that you can take care of yourself. Thomasine, 
you and I come from the same place, dear Orleigh, and it is such a 
pleasure to me to see you, and hear you talk. When I found that 
you were gone, I thought what shall I do without my dear 
Tamsine to talk with about the old place I love so much ?” 

“Why don’t you go back to it, miss, if you like it?” asked 
the girl. 

“Because I cannot. Come closer to me.” Arminell caught the 
girl’s hand again. “I also ran away. I ran away, as you are 
running away now. That has brought upon me great sorrow and 
bitter self-reproach, and I would save you from doing the same 
thing that I have done, and from the repentance that comes too 
late.” 

“They said at Orleigh, miss, that you were dead.” 

‘“*T am dead to Orleigh and all I love there. Why did you come 
to town with Mrs, Saltren, if you do not care to be with her?” 

“‘ Because I wanted to see the world, but I had no intention of 
remaining with her.” 

“Then what did you intend ? ” 

Thomasine shrugged her shoulders. “I wanted to see life, and 
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have some fun, and know what London was like. I don’t want to 
slave here as I slaved in a farm.” 

“ You came to town restless and discontented, so didI; and now 
I would give everything I have to be set back where I was. You 
came in the same spirit, and I have stopped you on the threshold 
of a grave disaster, and perhaps saved you from unutterable misery. 
Thomasine, dear Thomasine, tell me the truth. Were you going 
to that hotel where some one flattered your vanity and held out to 
you prospects of idleness? You were leaving hard work and the 
duties that fell to your lot where God placed you, because 
impatient of restraint. You had learned the one lesson that is 
taught in all schools to boys and girls alike—hatred of honest 
work. Tamsine, you must return with me.” 

The girl pouted. Arminell, looking round, saw the curl in her lip. 

“T don’t care to be under the Welshes,” said the girl; “nor 
Marianne Saltren, neither. They ain’t better than me, and why 
shouldn’t I be as stylish as they ?” 

“Tf you resent being with them, be with me. Be my maid. I 
am not going to remain in Shepherd’s Bush. I intend to take a 
house somewhere in the country—somewhere where I can be 
useful, and, Tamsine, find work, hard work that I can do for 
others. That is what I seek now for myself. Will you come 
with me? Then we two Orleigh girls will be together, that will 
be charming.” 

Thomasine turned and looked wonderingly at Miss Inglett. 
We two Orleigh girls! We—the baron’s daughter and the wise 
woman’s bastard. 

“Td like my frolic first,” said Thomasine. 

“ After that—I could not receive you,” answered Arminell 
gravely. 

“T don’t see,” said Thomasine, still pouting, but uneasy and 
undecided, with the colour flying in flakes over her face and 
showing through the transparent complexion. “I don’t see why 
we are to be always kept at work, and not be allowed to amuse 
ourselves. We aren’t young for long.” 

“Tamsine,” said Arminell, “ poor Arkie Tubb sat by you when 
your mother’s cottage was being pulled down, and when you 
thought that she was in danger, and you could not run to her 
aid yourself, because you had turned your ankle, you sent him. 
You sent him to his death. The chimney fell and buried him. 
If he had considered himself, he would not have risked his life for 
your mother. We all honour him for what he did. He never 
was clever and sharp in life, he failed in everything he undertook, 
he even failed then, for he did not bring your mother out of the 
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ruin—he was buried in it himself. But he was a hero in his 
death because he sacrified himself for others—for you, because he 
loved you, and for your mother.” 

Thomasine said nothing, but her hand twitched in that of 
Arminell. 

“You must be worthy of him, remain worthy of him. 
Thomasine, if you follow your own self-will and passion for 
pleasure, people will say it was well that Arkie Tubb died, she 
was not deserving of him.” 

They had reached the head of the Broad Walk, and issued from 
Kensington Park into Uxbridge Road. The stream of traffic 
flowed east and west, east to the City, west to Shepherd’s Bush, 
past them, and they stood watching the twocurrents. Thomasine 
withdrew her hand. 

Arminell was certain that this was a critical moment in the 
girl’s heart. She said nothing more. She had said enough, she 
waited. Thomasine turned her face east, and took a step in that 
direction with a red flush in her cheek. Then the red flush rose 
to her brow and deserted her cheek, and she turned back. 

Presently she said, “ May I take your hand again, miss ?” 

Arminell readily gave it. 

Then Thomasine strode to the west, holding Arminell. She 
seemed fearful of herself if left to herself but confident whilst 
holding the hand of Arminell. The good angel had conquered, 
and that good angel was the thought of poor blundering, kindly, 
stupid Arkie Tubb. 

Is ever a life utterly thrown away? Ithad seemed so when the 
stones crushed the soul out of that lad. A profitless life had ended 
unprofitably. But see! Here at the end of Broad Walk, 


Kensington, that cast-away life was the saving of the girl whom 
he had loved unprofitably. 


Cuapter L. 
A RAZOR TO CUT CABBAGES, 


An old man told me one day that he had spent fifty years of his 
life in making a concordance of the Bible—he had never heard of 
Cruden’s work. The labour of fifty years thrown away! I know 
another who sank all his savings in publishing a Law Compendium 
he had compiled, and when it was published sold two copies. 
Jingles was going through a heart-breaking experience. He 
was discovering that all he had acquired in school and university 


was a disadvantage to him in the position in which he now found 
himself. 
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He had been well educated, had been polished and sharpened ; 
but the money spent on his education might as well have been 
thrown into the sea, and the time devoted to learning have been 
as profitably given up to billiards. 

This would not have been the case had Giles Inglett Saltren 
been able to enter a learned profession, but as this was out of the 
question his education was profitless. He had been qualified to 
take his place in a social class in which he was no more able to 
show himself. 

One day Jingles had given his razor to a boy to sharpen for 
him. The lad took it to a grindstone and put an edge to the back. 
“Please, sir,” said the fellow when reprimanded, “ the front was 
middling sharp, so I thought I’d put an edge to the back.” 
Jingles remembered this incident now with some bitterness. 
He had been sharpened on the wrong side for cutting his way. 
He was a classic scholar, knew his Aischylus and Euripides, and 
could write elegant Latin verses. He was disciplined in the 
manners and habits of the upper class. But he knew little of 
modern languages, and his working out of a sum in compound 
addition left much to be desired. 

At first he looked out for such a situation as would suit him, 
but speedily discovered that what he must find was a situation 
which he would suit. 

A librarianship, a secretaryship, lastly a tutorship commended 
themselves to him as situations for which he was qualified; but 
such situations are few, and the applicants are legion. 

The paralytic in the Gospel was always wanting to be let down 
into Siloam after the troubling of the water, but invariably 
found that some one else had stepped in whilst he was being 
carried, or was laboriously dragging himself tothe brink. It was 
so with Jingles, When he did hear of a vacancy that would suit 
him, and made application for it, it was to find that another had 
stepped in before him. 

He tried for private pupils. He was ready to attend any house 
and teach during the day. He would prefer that to being again 
taken into a family as a resident tutor, but he was not even as 
successful as Nicholas Nickleby. There were no little Miss 
Kenwigses to be taught. 

He had a difficulty about giving references. He could not 
mention Lady Lamerton, and invite inquiries concerning him of 
the family at Orleigh Park. At first he was reluctant to apply to 
his uncle for a testimonial, or for leave to use his name, but when 
he found that his way was blocked through lack of references he 
swallowed his pride, and asked the requisite permission of Mr. 
Welsh. The leave was granted, and conduced to nothing. 
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If pride could have fattened, about this time Jingles ought to 
have grown plump, he swallowed so much of it; but it was like 
blackbeetles to a cat—it made him grow lanker. 

He spent a good deal of money in advertising in the daily 
papers, but got no answers. Then he took to answering advertise- 
ments, and met with no better success. Then he applied to 
agents, paid fees, and got no further. It was to the advantage of 
these go-betweens to put bad men in good posts, and thrust good 
men into bad posts, to plant square men into round holes, and 
round men in square holes. 

Every change brought an additional fee, and naturally this 
consideration had its influence on the agents. 

There was a whole class of middle schools conducted by 
speculative men without education themselves, for the sons of 
tradesmen and farmers, where the teaching given was of the worst 
description, and the moral supervision was of the most inefficient 
quality. The ushers in these were Germans, Swiss, and French, men 
out of pocket and out at elbows, picking up a wretched subsistence, 
and eating as their daily diet humble-pie. The doors of these 
“ Academies for Young Gentlemen ” were closed to Saltren because 
he was a University man and a scholar. He was dangerous, he 
knew too much, and might expose the hollowness of these swindles. 

Convinced at length that there was no hope of his getting any 
place such as he would like, in which his acquirements would 
avail, Jingles turned to commercial life. But here also he found 
that his education stood in his way. He went to Mincing Lane 
in quest of a clerkship in one of the great tea, rice, sugar, and 
spice firms; but there an accountant, and not a logician, was 
wanted. 

Next he visited Mark Lane and sought admission into one of 
the great corn-factors’ offices. He was too raw for these men; 
what were wanted in such houses as these in Mark and Mincing 
Lanes were sharp lads of from seventeen to nineteen, trained at 

3oard Schools, who could reckon rapidly, and were not above 
being sent messages ; lads who would be filed into business shape, 
who were disciplinable to take a special line, not young men 
educated already and with their heads stuffed with matter utterly 
useless for business. 

In a state of discouragement, Jingles next visited Lloyd’s. 
There it was the same. What did he want? To become an 
underwriter! Well and good, let him deposit five thousand 
pounds and find a clerk at two hundred, with five per cent. on all 
transactions, till he had himself thoroughly mastered the system 
of underwriting. He could not afford this. He must be taken on 
as clerk, Where? At Lloyd’s, or at one of the Marine Insurance 
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offices that has its base at Lloyd’s. What did he know of the 
work? The clerk has to go round with policies to be initialled, 
and when the books return to the office after four o’clock he has 
to make them up. What did he understand about the value of 
cargoes and the risks run? ‘There was no place for him in 
a Marine Insurance. Some one recommended him to try 
stockbroking. 

Like a greenhorn as he was, Jingles made at once for the 
Exchange, and, passing the porters, entered the House. The vast 
space was crowded. The din bewildered him. He heard names 
shouted from -the telegraph offices, the call of porters, the voices 
of the stock-jobbers raised in dispute or argument. All at once an 
exclamation, “Seventeen hundred.”* Then ensued a gravitation 
towards himself, and in a moment his hat was knocked over his 
eyes, then he was thrust, elbowed, jostled from side to side. 

When he recovered his sight, his hat was snatched from his 
hand and flung across the House. Next, his umbrella was wrenched 
from him, and with it he was struck over the back. 

“You have no right in here, sir,” said a porter. 

“Don’t mind him,” shouted a dozen around. “ We are heartily 
glad to make your acquaintance.” 

The horseplay was resumed, and as the young man’s blood rose, 
and he resented the treatment, and showed fight, he was still more 
roughly handled, and finally found himself kicked and hustled out 
of the Exchange. 

Giles Saltren stood on the step without, minus a hat and 
umbrella, and with his coat split down the back—his best coat put 
on to produce a good impression on employers—stood dazed and 
humbled, an object of derision to match-boys and flower-girls, who 
danced about him, with words and antics of mockery. 

Presently an old white-haired stockbroker, who came out of the 
Exchange, noticed him, and stopped and spoke to him, and bade 
him not be angry. What had occurred was due to his having 
intruded where he had no right to be. Jingles answered that he 
had gone there because he was in quest of employment, where- 
upon he was told he might just as well have jumped into the 
Thames because he desired engagement on a penny steamer. 

“Young gentleman,” said the broker, “it is of no use your 
looking for employment in our line of business. We have a 
Clerks’ Provident Fund, to which every clerk out of employ 
subscribes; and if a broker wants a man at forty, sixty, 
« hundred, two hundred pounds, he applies to the secretary of 
the Provident Fund, who furnishes him with the man he wants 





* This was the original number on Exchange, and the call is one to 
attract attention to an unwarranted intrusion. 
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out of the number of those then disengaged. You have no 
experience, or you would not have ventured into the House. IfI 
want an errand boy, I take on the son of a clerk. You have, I fear, 
no connexions in the line to speak a word for you! You have 
been to the University, do you say ?” 

The broker whistled. 

“My good sir, I do not recommend you to waste time in 
applying at stockbrokers’ offices; you are likely to make 
aquaintance with the outside only of their office doors. There is 
more chance for the son of a bed-maker or a chimney-sweep than 
for you.”’ 

Giles Saltren next sought admission into a bank, but found that 
this was a business even more close than that of stock-jobbing. 
The banking business was like the sleeping Brynhild, surrounded 
by a waberlohe, a wall of flame; and he was no Sezgfried to spur 
his horse through the ring of fire. 

Having discovered how futile were his attempts to enter a 
bank, he turned to the docks, in hopes of getting a situation in a 
shipping-office, only there also to meet with rebuff. 

Then he saw an advertisement from a West-End shopkeeper, 
one of those giants of trade, who has a universal store. There 
was a vacancy in the stocking department for a youngman. Appli- 
cants were to appear personally at a fixed hour on Friday next. 

Giles Inglett hesitated before he could resolve to offer himself 
as a counter-jumper, and acquire the “ What can we serve you next 
with, ma’am?” To descend to the counter from the Oxford 
schools was a great descent; but Jingles was like a vessel in 
stress of weather, throwing overboard all her lading. Away 
must go his Greek, his Latin, his logic, his position as a 
University scholar, that of a gentleman, his self-esteem certainly, 
his self-respect to some extent, his ambition altogether. 

But why not? He was not born to be a gentleman; it was 
by a happy accident that he had been given an education that 
furnished him with most accomplishments which adorn a man 
of birth and standing. He must remember that he was not 
entitled by his parentage to anything above a shopman’s place, 
and must gulp down this junk of pride. 

On the appointed day Saltren went to Westbourne Grove, and 
found that he was but one of between three or four hundred 
young men, applicants for the vacancy behind the stocking 
counter. His appearance, delicate and refined, the diffidence 
with which he spoke, were against him, and he found himself at once 
and decisively rejected, and a vulgar young fellow at his side, full 
of self-conceit, was chosen instead. 

Saltren made application in other offices, but always without 
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success; his ignorance of shorthand was against him. In the 
offices of solicitors it is indispensable that shorthand be practised 
by the clerks. It facilitates and expedites the dictation of 
letters. 

So also, had he been a proficient in shorthand, he might have 
obtained work as a reporter at meetings. But to his grief he 
discovered that all the education he had received which tended to 
broaden the mind was valueless, that only was profitable which 
contracted the intellect. Saltren, moreover, was speedily given 
to understand that, unless he went in search of a situation with 
gold in his hand, he could get nothing. With capital, his 
intellectual culture would be graciously overlooked and excused. 
His University education was such a drawback, that it could only 
be forgiven if he put money into the concern where he proposed 
to enter. 

Saltren had come to the end of his own resources, and he saw 
that without capital he could get admission nowhere. He could 
not obtain a clerkship in any kind of business; the sole chance of 
entering a commercial life was to become a partner in one. 

There was abundance of advertisements for partners in the 
daily papers, but nearly all the businesses, when examined, 
proved unsatisfactory, and the risk of losing all too great. Giles 
Saltren had, indeed, no capital of his own; but he resolved, 
should he see a chance of making an investment that was safe, 
and one which would give him work in a partnership, to 
propose to his mother that she should in this manner dispose 
of the purchase-money for Chillacot. She would derive from it 
an annual sum as interest, and have the satisfaction as well of 
knowing that she had found employment for her son. 

At last he found what he sought, and, sanguine as to the 
results, he came to his mother’s lodgings to make the proposal to 
her. 

“Please, Mr. Saltren,” said the landlady, “your mother has 
gone out with the Admiral.” 

“The Admiral ?” 

“Ah, the Admiral, sir!” said the landlady, with a knowing 
smile. ‘You don’t mean to say, Mr. Saltren, that your mother 
hasn’t told you? and a beautiful breakfast spread, and a cake 
with a cupid at top all made of sugar.” 

“But what Admiral ? we know no Admiral!” 

“What, not Admiral Tubb? Well now, Mr. Saltren, who 
would have thought your mother would have been so sly as not 
to have told you that she was going to give you a new pa?” 

“Upon my word, I do not understand you.” 
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“Then, Mr. Saltren, you come along with me, and see the 
breakfast laid in the dining-room, and the beautiful wedding-cake 
all over orange-flowers. It does seem sharp work too, when your 
father died so very recently; but if widows don’t seize the 
moments as they fly, and take admirals by the forelock, they may 
be left in their weeds till it is too late. Why, bless me, Mr. 
Saltren, here they come! ” 

“But,” persisted Jingles, much astonished, and almost per- 
suaded that Mrs. Bankes, the lodging-house-keeper, had gone off 
her head, “ what Admiral ?” 

“ Admiral Tubb, sir, R.N. Your mother told me so. There 
they are. lLawk, sir! he in lavender don’t-mention-ems and 
yaller gloves; and she in a beautiful Brussels veil that must have 
cost ten pounds, and the cabby wearing of a favour.” 

Into the house sailed Mrs. Saltren—Saltren no more, but Tubb 
—with along white veil over her head, and orange-blossoms in 
her hand, wearing a grey silk gown. Captain Tubb advanced 
with her on his arm, and looked red and sheepish. 

“My child,” said Marianne, ‘come and salute your new father. 
This distinguished officer—I mean,” she hesitated and corrected 
herself, “Eartholomew Tubb has prevailed on me to lay aside my 
widow’s cap for the bridal veil. And, oh my Giles, you will 
be pleased to hear that the capital I got through the sale of Chil- 
lacot is to be sunk in the old quarry, and me and the Admiral— 
I mean Tubb—-are going to join hands and pump the water out.” 
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Che Romance of History. 


VI. 
TAMERLANE. 


A sprcraror standing on a minaret of the mosque of Samarcand, in 
the summer of the year 1336, with sight purged like Adam’s when 
the angel touched his eyes with euphrasy that he might view the 
kingdoms of the world, would have surveyed, for a thousand miles 
around him, the landscape of half Asia:--north, west, and east, the 
boundless waving grass-plains of the Steppes, with the herds and 
black tents of the Tartars clustered on the banks of rivers, or 
moving like dark clouds across the wilds ; south-east, beyond the 
mountain-walls, the pleasure-houses of the rajahs by the waters of 
the Indus, the pagodas of strange idols, and the mausoleums, vast as 
palaces, which starred the vales of Hindostan; south-west, across 
the Province of the Sun, the realms of the once splendid Caliphs, 
with the gilded peaks of Bagdad lifted from its myrtles, and farther 
still, beyond the silver thread of Tigris, the cedars of Lebanon and 
the tomb of Christ. Then the gazer’s eye, weary with wandering 
over countless kingdoms, might have alighted, in the plains of 
Samarcand beneath him, on the tents of a tiny shepherd-tribe, and a 
baby resting on its mother’s knee. That child was Tamerlane—our 
hero; the boy predestined to arise like a destroying angel, to 
challenge every ruler in that vast expanse, from the fierce kings of 
Kipchak to the plumed and glittering hosts of Indian princes, and 
to take them all into the hollow of his hand. 

The boy was born on the 8th of April, 1336. His father, Teragay, 
was chieftain of the Berlass tribe, a clan of shepherd-warriors, 
whose village of tents wandered in the plains of Kesh. Teragay, a 
man of piety and quiet life, was the familiar friend of a sheik of 
noted sanctity, Shems-addin; and to Shems-addin the child was 
taken to receive its name. The mage chanced at the moment to b 
reading from the Koran—“ Are ye sure that he who dwells in 
heaven will not bid the earth devour you? Lo, é shall shake!” 
As he pronounced in Arabic the last word, Tamuru, Shems-addin 
stopped and said, “ The child shall be called Timowr.” 
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Timour grew up in his father’s tent. Both the Berlass village 
and its population were what the vagrant Asiatic tribes have been 
from times before Attila. Their tents were pitched upon a chosen 
spot as long as pasture lasted; when pasture failed, the village 
vanished, and embers, bones, and carrion vultures marked the place 
where it had dwelt. The tribesmen—shepherds, hunters, fighters, all 
in one—spent their lives on horseback, sometimes driving to fresh 
plains their goats and camels, sometimes shooting boars and ante- 
lopes, or hunting lions with their long Tartar bows, and sometimes 
flying in a cloud of dust to battle with a hostile tribe. Timour 
could ride and draw a bow almost as soon as he could walk. As a 
chieftain’s son he also learnt to read, and at nine he could repeat the 
daily service of the mosque and spell a chapter of the Koran. At 
twelve his cast of character had already shown its ply. He was the 
little king of his companions ; his games were battles ; his playmates 
were his subjects, his soldiers, and his slaves. At seventeen, he was 
the boldest horseman and the keenest hunter in the tribe. But his 
vigour of body was less extraordinary than the fierce and restless 
workings of his mind. Nature had bestowed upon him the imagina- 
tion of a poet, almost of a madman. Sometimes he fell for days 
together into trances, which perplexed the wisest fakirs, during 
which he saw strange visions, and from which he could only be 
aroused by burning in the hand. Visions also, coloured by a vast 
ambition, often startled him from sleep. On one occasion, the Great 
Prophet stood before him and declared that seventy-two of his de- 
scendants should be kings. On another, he imagined that he cast a 
net into the sea, and dragged it to the shore alive with crocodiles. 
The interpretation, to his mind, was easy; the sea was the emblem 
of the world, and the crocodiles were the rulers of it. Another 
vision altered for a time his whole existence. He dreamed that he 
was sitting in a waste of rocks and thorns, surrounded by beasts, 
fiends, and frightful human creatures. These evil beings were his 
own bad passions. He started from his sleep in agitation, and for 
some months vowed himself unto austerity. He placed his conscience 
in the charge of sheik Zyn-addin ; and the holy man bound round 
his waist his own shawl-girdle, and placed upon his finger a cornelian 
ring, engraven with the motto Rasty va Rusty—Righteousness and 
Salvation. Had this humour lasted, a vision would have changed the 
history of the world. 

But it was not to last. Timour indeed throughout his life 
continued to see visions and dream dreams. Astrologers and seers, 
omens, verses drawn at hazard from the Koran, continued to the last 
to influence his most important actions. But it was not as an Ishan 
saint that he was destined to expend that restless energy of mind 
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and body which would have made him the most holy dervish who 
ever shook his wild hair over his glittering eyes and danced and 
howled himself into a frenzy. 

In one vision of this time, he found himself astray in a green 
wilderness, in which a palace rose amidst a garden full of flowers 
and fountains, trees and singing birds. Within this palace men on 
golden seats were sitting, with open books before them, wherein was 
written the destiny of every child of earth. Timour demanded to be 
told his own. But before the answer could be given he awoke—and, 
behold, it was a dream. 

The record of those visionary volumes to which he sought to listen 
is the story which we are now about to call to mind. Their 
mysterious pages contained few more striking. 

At the age of twenty-one, his father sent him as an envoy to the 
court of Samarcand. The reigning prince was Ameer Kurgan, a 
fierce old chief of the Zagatays, who had pulled the former sultan 
from the throne by force of arms. Timour’s spirit and address 
completely won the heart of the old warrior. Kurgan had a grand- 
daughter, a princess of the name of Aljay Aga. He proposed that 
Timour should receive this damsel as his bride, and make his home 
at Samarcand. Aljay Aga was a maid of beauty and high spirit. 
Timour was enchanted; and the wedding was celebrated with great 
splendour. 

For three years Timour lived at Kurgan’s court. His time was 
mostly spent in hunting, with now and then a burst of battle. 
More than once the thread of his career came very near to being cut 
off short. Once, while following a deer, his horse plunged head-first 
down a well, and he escaped as by a miracle. At another time, 
while hunting in the desert, a fierce snow-storm burst upon him, he 
lost his way, and after hours of wandering was perishing of cold, 
hunger, and fatigue, when he espied a gleam of firelight streaming 
from a cave. A group of shepherds who were sitting round their 
fire, over which a pot was boiling, received him as a guest, took off 
his hunting-boots and quiver, wrapped him in a horse-rug while his 
clothes were drying, and fed him back to life with steaming soup. 
At another time, he put in perii his own life to save the king’s. 
Kurgan’s son-in-law, a wretch named Kutlog, hired six desperadoes, 
with whom, during a hunting party, he lay in ambush, and sprang 
out upon the prince. Timour alone chanced to be at hand. He 
threw himself before the aged chief, and with his single sword beat 
off all seven assailants until help arrived. 

Kutlog, with his men of blood, took flight into the mountains. 
But a few weeks later, while Timour with his troop was absent in 
Khorassan, he heard with rage and horror that Kutlog had 
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descended from the hills, had plunged a dagger into the king’s 
heart, and had set himself upon the throne of Samarcand. 

Timour instantly arrayed his men. Two other chieftains joined 
him—Hajy Berlass, his own uncle, and Byan Selduz, leader of the 
Oulus. These three chiefs marched straight to Samarcand, drove 
Kutlog and his crew into the wilderness, and shared among them 
the whole empire, as three equal kings. 

But Timour’s hour of fortune had not yet arrived. He was first 
to eat the bitter bread of tribulation. 

Scarcely were the three kings settled on their thrones than Tugloc 
Khan, the fearful chief of Cashgar, marched from his illimitable 
wilds against them. Ere long the swarming tents of his fierce hosts 
blackened the banks of the Jaxartes. Resistance was a dream. 
Timour marched to meet the mighty despot, eager only to make 
terms. Tugloc at first received him as a vassal; but Tugloc’s son, a 
prince named Alyas Khwajeh, picked a quarrel with him; and 
thereon Tugloc marched to Samarcand and set Alyas on the throne. 
The reign of the three kings was over. A price was set upon 
their heads. Hajy Berlass fled into Khorassan, where he was 
murdered by a robber. Byan Selduz had already drunk himself to 
death. 

Timour, with his wife, her brother Hosein, and a band of about 
sixty followers, rode for their lives into the desert of Carisme. Their 
hope was to evade pursuit. But as they halted on an eminence, and 
looked behind them, a cloud of sand was seen on the horizon; and 
soon within the cloud appeared the flash of arms. Tugloc’s captain, 
with at least a thousand men, was spurring hard and fast upon their 
track. To fugitives with women—for Hosein’s wife was also with 
them—escape by flight was hopeless. 

But it is not safe to press too hard a man of Timour’s breed. He 
instantly drew up his little army, and wheeled round at bay. In the 
red light of sunset, the pursuers, confident in numbers, came sweeping 
forward in a flood of men and horses—and in an instant a fierce fight 
was raging. That fight was worthy of a minstrel’s song. It was a 
fight all fire and daring. The loss was sore on both sides; but, when 
the sun sank, seven of the little band still kept the field against a 
hundred and twenty of their foes. An arrow wounded Hosein’s 
horse; it plunged and threw him; and he was forced to take his 
wife’s, who mounted behind Aljay Aga. In this order, as night fell, 
the seven surviving heroes, shooting their arrows as they went, drew 
slowly back into the gloom and vanished. 

All that night they pushed into the wilderness. When day broke 
they were alone in the great waste. Hunger and fatigue had spent 
their strength ; but by great good luck they found a desert well, and 
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within its small oasis a goatherd with his flock. The wanderers 
bought a goat, roasted it between flat stones, ate and drank and 
rested till the evening. But they were not yet safe from danger of 
pursuit, and when the moon rose they pursued their flight. Next 
day, they fell in with a roving tribe, from whom, by payment of an 
armlet set with rubies which Timour wore upon his wrist, they bought 
three horses. Thence for two days they wandered through the wild. 
And now their plight grew yet more grievous. They discovered 
neither game nor desert wells. Nothing appeared except the mirage 
spreading its spectral waters, and the hot sand-pillars stalking giant- 
like before the wind. 

At length, on the third day, they came upon a ruined village, in 
which they found a well, There they pitched their solitary camp, and 
for some weeks managed to subsist by trapping the wild beasts and 
birds that wandered to their spring. 

In all this Timoar had one consolation. Aljay Aga, his young 
wife, possessed a soul as fiery as his own. Amidst their bitterest 
afflictions she knew, like him, no drooping of the spirit. Such a 
companion on the road to empire was worth a squadron of armed men. 

But their calamities were not yet ended. One night a tribe of 
savage Turcomans came by surprise upon the little camp. The fugitives 
were seized and bound, and dragged as prisoners to their captors’ 
huts. Timour and his wife were thrust into a crazy hovel used for 
stabling camels; and there, for two long months, they were kept 
captives—half starved, half naked, and half devoured alive by swarms 
of vermin. 

From such a depth of wretchedness—wretchedness by comparison 
with which a wild beast in a cage is happy—was the Shaker of the 
World to make his way ! 

The camel-house was kept by a strong guard. Timour strove at 
first to bribe his sentries; but he had only promises with which to 
tempt them, and he strove in vain. He then resolved upon a desperate 
venture. He watched his moment, hurled himself upon a sentinel, 
wrenched the weapon from his hand, and flew with such fury on the 
others that they raced before him. Ali Gurbany, as their chief was 
named, was lounging in his tent, when to his inexpressible amazement 
the rout of guards came flying panic-stricken into his presence, with 
the prisoner at their heels. 

It was Timour’s purpose to appeal to Ali Gurbany in person. But 
this feat of arms spoke for him. At that sight the savage chief was 
moved to admiration and to the magnanimity which awakens in the 
fiercest breasts at the sight of a brave deed. He sent for horses, 
placed the prisoners upon them, and bade them go in peace. 

Once more Timour was a wanderer. But now the tide of destiny 
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had turned. He gained in safety the margin of the Oxus; parties 
of his old companions joined him ; and in a short time he was master 
of a hundred men. With this handful, he proclaimed himself the 
sovereign of Transoxania, the deliverer of the country from the hosts 
of Cashgar ; and thenceforth his battle-standard, a crescent topped 
with a red horse-tail, was to be seen from far off shining in the 
wilderness, and calling every fugitive to arms. 

The wandering warriors flocked in thick and fast. With a band of 
these, Timour stormed a fortress of a savage tribe of Beloochees in 
Seistan. In the rush along the rampart he was badly wounded. 
Two fingers of his right hand were lopped off; and he received a 
thrust in the left foot which crippled him for life. 

It was from this mischance that he received the name by which he 
is best known. From Timour-lenc, the Arabic for Timour-lame, has 
sprung the form of Tamerlane; by which familiar title we shall 
henceforth call him. 

While his wounds were slowly healing, crowds were swarming to 
the scarlet horse-tail. By the time he was himself again, six 
thousand warriors thronged round it. With this army he resolved 
to march against the fierce invaders. It was a desperate enterprise ; 
for the enemy numbered at least thirty thousand. But the greatest 
victories of the world have been achieved in spite of numbers. And 
so it was to fall out here. 

The armies met near Koondooz, on the Oxus. From noon till 
nightfall the fight raged; but at sunset the victory was still 
undecided. In the middle of that night, as Tamerlane was resting 
in his tent, a figure like an angel stood before him, and uttered in a 
clear voice, “'Timour, victory is thine!” Tamerlane sprang up, 
formed his army for the charge, burst upon the camp of the invaders, 
and dispersed it to the winds. 

Alyas Khwajeh tore his beard with rage and shame; but rage and 
shame were idle. Pressed by the conqueror at every step, he drew 
slowly back to the Jaxartes, and vanished into Cashgar. 

A victory so splendid covered Tamerlane with glory. He was 
hailed as the saviour and the sovereign of the land. Rivals, of 
whom Hosein, the companion of his flight, turned out the fiercest, 
rose in vain against him. One by one he beat them down beneath 
his feet. In 1369, he was enthroned at Balkh. In the presence of 
a vast assembly of the chiefs, the fakirs, and the tribes, he bound 
about his waist the royal zone, and set the crown of empire on his 
brows. The princes, in the gorgeous custom of the East, showered 
over him a rain of gold and gems; and the great crowd, flinging up 


their hands, broke forth into a thunder, “ Behold, behold the master 
of the world!” 
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Amidst the splendour of the installation, Tamerlane, as was his 
custom, sought an omen from the Koran. The:page opened at these 
words: “God to whom he chooses gives the kingdom, and from 
whom he chooses takes away the realm.” 

The domains of Samarcand, a realm five hundred miles in length 
and breadth, might have appeased an ordinary ambition. But 
Tamerlane had taken as his motto the tremendous maxim, There is 
one God of heaven—and there shall be one prince of earth. He bent 
his eyes upon the neighbouring kingdoms, and he resolved to have 
them all. 

And in truth he was marked out to be a conqueror. The fame of 
his great exploits, his imperial aspect, his gigantic strength, his eyes 
of fire, his voice pealing like a battle-trumpet, all rendered him the 
idol of his soldiers and the terror of his foes. His piety, his visions, 
his omens from the Koran, his custom of lying rapt in prayer all 
night before a battle, with his face against the ground of his pavilion, 
persuaded his believers that his projects were inspired by heaven, 
and certain of success. Fables of superstition soon crept in to 
magnify the terror of his name. His suit of armour had been 
forged, in ancient days, by David, king of Israel. His finger-ring 
contained a wizard’s opal, which turned colour when a lie was spoken. 
In the hour of battle a celestial flame was wont to blaze upon his 
brows. 

His camp, which had once consisted of a few black tents, began to 
grow into a gorgeous city. That camp was Tamerlane’s true capital, 
and for thirty years his home. His moving palace, an immense 
pavilion of red satin decked with arabesques of gems, together with 
his mosque, an edifice of gold and azure, with a turret and a flight 
of steps, went with him on his farthest marches; each dragged 
along by two-and-twenty oxen, on cars of which the wheels were 
twenty feet apart, and the axles like the mainmasts of a ship. 
The aspect of the tented city, as it moved in warlike splendour, on 
the march, exists before us in the tale that Prince Feramorz told 
to Lalla Rookh. Such was the aspect of the camp at which the 
Prophet of the White Veil trembled: 


“Where are the gilded tents that crowd the way, 
Where all was waste and silent yesterday ? 
This City of War, which in a few short hours 
Hath sprung up here, as if the magic powers 
Of him who, in the twinkling of a star, 
Built the high-pillared walls of Chilminar, 
Had conjured up, far as the eye could see, 
This world of tents and domes and sun-bright armoury !— 
Princely pavilions, screened by many a fold 
Of crimson cloth, and topped with balls of gold;— 
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Steeds, with their housings of rich silver spun, 
Their chains and poitrels glittering in the sun; 
And camels, tufted o’er with Yemen’s shells, 

Shaking in every breeze their light-toned bells! 


“But yestereve, so motionless around, 
So mute was this wild plain, that not a sound 
But the far torrent, or the locust-bird 
Hunting among the thickets, could be heard. 
Yet hark! what discords now, of every kind,— 
Shouts, laughs, and screams are revelling in the wind! 
The neigh of cavalry, the tinkling throngs 
Of laden camels, and their drivers’ songs; 
Ringing of arms, and flapping in the breeze 
Of streamers from ten thousand canopies !— 
War-music, bursting out from time to time 
With gong and tymbalon’s tremendous chime.” 


Such was the camp, and such the leader, that now set out to 
wander over Asia, and to gorge themselves with thirty years of 
victory. 

The six books of Sheref-addin tell in full the story of those years. 
But here their endless scenes of siege and battle must sweep rapidly 
before our eyes. We see the camp go forth against the Kings of 
Persia ; we see the fall of mighty cities, Ispahan and Shiraz, Ormuz, 
Bagdad, and Edessa; we see the enchanted shores of Tigris and 
Euphrates, from the ocean to the hills, brought under the dominion of 
the conqueror; we see army after army fly before him; we see great 
kings and sultans—Mansur, Ahmed, Ibrahim, Mozuffur—stoop 
their heads into the dust. The speed or tardiness with which they 
kissed his carpet saved or cost their lives. Ibrahim of Albania 
appeared before him with peace-offerings, robes, horses, gems, and 
slaves; the gifts, according to the Tartar custom, consisting of nine 
items of each kind. But Tamerlane observed that there were eight 
slaves only. ‘‘ Where,” he demanded, “is the ninth slave?” “I 
myself,” replied the kneeling prince, “am he.” The ingenuity of the 
surrender delighted Tamerlane; and he restored the kingly flatterer 
to his throne. Indeed, a flash of wit was certain of his favour. At 
Shiraz, Hafiz, the sweet singer of the rose and nightingale, appeared 
before him. “ Are you,” demanded Tamerlane, “ the bold poet who 
presumed to offer my great city Samarcand for the beauty-mark upon 
your lady’s cheek?” “I am,” replied the minstrel “and by such 
lavishness I have fallen on evil days, and am beholden to the bounty 
of great kings.” ‘Tamerlane laughed, took the hint, and gave the 
ready bard a bag of gold. But vastly different was the fate of those 
who ventured to defy him. ‘Then his fury rose to madness; then 
appeared the true barbarian, brother of the wolf and tiger; then the 
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terror of his vengeance shook the hearts of those who saw it. At 
Ispahan, when he received the keys, he spared the citizens from death 
or plunder. A party of them, notwithstanding, raised a riot in the 
night, and slew a number of his men. Tamerlane, in frenzy, gave 
the city to the sword, cut off the heads of sixty thousand of the 
people and built them into a monumental pile above the tomb of his 
slain soldiers. Spectators of that Tower of Warning found it hard to 
say whether by day or night it was most horrible; by day, when 
swarms of vultures flapped about it, or sat sleepy and full-fed upon 
its summit ; or at nightfall, when the turret, with its grinning heads 
and ghastly birds, became apparent in the weird and fearful light of 
its own death-flames. 

From the cities, the gardens, the palaces, and the treasure-towers of 
Persia, Tamerlane turned to the vast wilds of Kipchak. Tocatmish, 
ruler of the countless tribes that wandered in the Steppes, had, 
during his absence, harassed and put in fear his lands on the Jaxartes. 
Attended by a host that measured thirteen miles from wing to wing, 
Tamerlane set out towards the Caspian. Upon the crest of Ulog Toe, 
a lonely hill, from which the vast plains stretched on all sides to the 
sky, he reared a lofty pyramid, as a memorial of his march. Thence 
for five months he moved through a great solitude. The whole host 
lived by hunting ; and at times the ration of each soldier fell to half 
a bowl of broth a day. At last the encampment of the khan 
appeared in sight—a force far vaster than theirown. But Tamerlane 
relied on stratagem. He sent a spy into the hostile camp, with 
charge to bribe their standard-bearer. The man was gained, and, at 
the instant when the fight was fiercest, he turned his standard to the 
earth. At that sight, the signal of defeat, his comrades fled in panic, 
and Tamerlane was master of the field. ‘The swarms of prisoners, the 
mighty herds of goats and cattle, which fell into his power, trans- 
formed the plains into a living sea. Before he turned his steps, he 
passed a month in hunting in the rich vales of the Volga, took the 
towns of Azof, Serai, and Astrachan, marched north so far that 
Moscow trembled, and saw, with infinite amazement, the strange 
gleam of the Aurora Borealis make the nights as bright as day. 

For some time Tamerlane was occupied with the affairs of his vast 
empire. But soon his eyes were turned upon the tempting realms 
of India. In vain his chiefs and emirs murmured at his madness. 
In 1398, he marched with sixty thousand men towards the defiles of 
that mighty range of mountains which spring, barren and black, 
above the plains of Balkh. The ravines were haunted by fierce 
mountain-tribes ; the precipices were a thousand feet in depth. But 
the army was let down the rocky walls by ropes from ledge to ledge, 
upon a stage of planks with iron rings; and the mountain-robbers, 
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amazed at such a prodigy, raced in terror to their caves. The host 
crossed the Indus, marched to Delhi, and stood in arms before the 
gates. The sultan, at the head of fifty thousand soldiers and a herd 
of elephants whose tusks were armed with poisoned swords, rushed 
forth upon them. Tamerlane drew up a troop of camels, each loaded 
with a bunch of hay, which at the instant of attack were set on fire. 
The elephants, in terror at the flames, wheeled round and fled; and 
in a moment the whole army was in rout. The gates of Delhi were 
thrown open; and Tamerlane, in triumph, took his seat upon the 
sultan’s throne. The elephants, which fell into his power, served 
well to carry treasure; and a troop of ninety, loaded with the spoils 
of Delhi, were seen, a few months later, pacing through the streets 
of Samarcand. 

While Tamerlane, who had advanced from Delhi towards the west, 
was hunting on the margin of the Ganges, Bajazet, Sultan of the 
Ottomans, was rising to a dazzling pitch of power. His fiery vigour, 
which had gained for him the name of Ildrim, or the Lightning, had 
been displayed on many a glorious field. The congregated hosts of 
Christian princes had come forth against him; and he had trailed 
their proudest banners in the dust. His career, for fourteen years, 
had been in Europe what that of Tamerlane had been in Asia. 
Such was the man who now aspired to match himself with the great 
conqueror. 

From India Tamerlane marched back to Samarcand in triumph, 
advanced to Syria, sacked Aleppo and Damascus, and sat down before 
Angora. Bajazet marched to raise the siege; and on the 8th of June, 
1402, the two giants met. Then came one of the great battles 
of the world ; but the star of Tamerlane maintained its splendour. 
Bajazet fell; and the only rival who might hope to smite the tower- 
ing crest of Tamerlane was now a captive in his hands. 

The fate of the fallen Ottoman is variously related ; it is certain 
that he died, a prisoner, within a year. According to the well-known 
story the great Turk was shut up in an iron cage and carried with 
the conquering army as a public spectacle. Nor is there in all history 
a more tragic picture of the mutability of earthly greatness than that 
of the fierce prince, whose nod had been the law of nations, and 
whose name the terror of vast armies, huddled in his narrow prison, 
gazed at by the gaping rabble, glaring like a wild beast through his 
bars, and eating out his heart in fury and despair. 

Tamerlane marched slowly back to Samarcand. And now the man 
who once had been a desert wanderer had attained the height of 
earthly glory. One by one, his hand had grasped the crowns of 
seven-and-twenty kings. Asia, from the Volga to the Persian Gulf, 
and from Damascus to the Ganges, was under his dominion. In that 
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yast region, which before his reign was torn in pieces among scores of 
petty princes, all was now tranquil and at peace. The camel-drivers, 
who once went in constant fear of desert robbers, now steered across 
the solitudes in perfect safety their caravans of pearls from Ormuz or 
of satins from Pekin. Samarcand, the royal city, gorged with the 
wealth of Persia, Syria, India, had grown into a splendour never seen 
in Cairo or Bagdad. But nothing could appease that fiery spirit. A 
new ambition seized him. He fixed his eyes upon the mighty Chinese 
empire—an exhaustless source of treasure. Nor was wealth its single 
object of temptation. A raid on the celestial land might be termed a 
holy war ; and the victors, loaded with the spoils of hideous idols, might 
build the mosques of the true prophet upon the ruins of their shrines. 

Preparations for the enterprise began. While they were going 
forward, Tamerlane decreed at Samarcand two months of triumph, 
revel, and repose. 

Just at that time, an embassy from Spain arrived at court. One of 
the ambassadors, Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, has left a vivid picture of 
the scene. The Spanish knights, though reared in all the splendours 
of the West, gazed with amazement at the vast barbarian city—at the 
mosques and terraced palaces, at the gardens, rich as paradise, in 
which thousands upon thousands of pavilions, rosy, azure, and snow- 
white, stood glittering in the sun, at the festal tables of pure gold, the 
goblets rough with rubies, the silver dishes which three men could 
hardly carry, the showers of coins and golden rings which hailed upon 
the guests, the pyramids of meat, and the countless jars of precious 
wines. The king received them in the portal of a noble palace. At 
his side a fountain threw aloft its sparkling waters, in which red 
apples were kept dancing. He sat cross-legged upon a broidered 
carpet, strewed with silken cushions. His robe was of rich satin; 
and he wore a lofty turban of snow-white, decked with a ruby and a 
ring of gems. His queen was not then with him; but a few days 
afterwards the envoys saw her. How she looked and walked—how 
fifteen waiting ladies bore her train of gold and crimson—how a 
spearman held her silken awning—how her face was plastered with 
white lead to shield it from the sun, until it looked like paper—how 
the crown upon her long black hair was like a castle made of gems, 
from which a white plume floated—is all depicted in Clavijo’s record. 
Nothing struck the strangers with more wonder than the queen’s 
pavilion, in which a golden table, with a top of solid emerald, was 
overshadowed by a tree exactly similar to those which charmed 
Aladdin in the Genie’s garden—a tree of which the leaves and branches 
were of gold, the fruits of single rubies, pearls, and sapphires, and 
among the boughs of which sat golden birds expanding wings of 
gems, 
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Such is the true barbaric love of splendour. Yet Gibbon’s obser- 
vation surely errs: “ After devoting fifty years to the attainment of 
empire, the only happy period of his life was the two months in 
which he ceased to exercise his power.” For the deep and true 
delight of Tamerlane was not in the magnificence of languor, but in 
the roving camp and the fierce splendour of great armies, in the fire 
of battle and the captured diadems of kings. 

But now the standards were unfurled for his last march. On the 
8th of January 1405, Tamerlane, attended by two hundred thousand 
fighting men, rode out of Samarcand towards the Chinese Wall. 
Thick snow was falling; and so bitter was the frost that the host 
passed over the Jaxartes on the ice. Three hundred miles from 
Samarcand the camp was pitched at Otrar ; but it was fated to advance 
no farther. From Otrar, on February the 17th, a crowd of 
messengers flew forth with news that shook all Asia. The great 
conqueror was dead ! 

Exposure to the winter tempests had brought on a fit of ague. 
Draughts of icy water with which, in spite of his physicians, he 
assuaged his thirst, increased the evil. The fiery spirit which had 
been so long the terror of the earth was doomed to strive in vain 
with the Dark Angel. In a few hours all was over. 

The body of the mighty emperor, embalmed, and drenched in rose- 
water and musk, was placed in a casket of ebony, aud laid, where it 
was. fit that it should lie, within the walls of Samareand. It was the 
city which his power had made the wonder of the world. It was the 
city under the walls of which, sixty years before, the boy had roamed 
among his father’s tents, and dreamed his dreams of empire, 
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Paul's Sister. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 


AvutuHor or ‘ His Cousin Berty,’ ‘Near NEIGHBOURS,’ ETC. 


CuarTer XXVIII. 


“Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only ‘It might have been!’”— Whittier. 

Wuen Norma came back to her home, Miss Ellison’s shrewd 
observation was conscious of a change. Of late she had been 
restless, and often absent-minded. She never chose to appear 
unoccupied, but her friend had more than once noticed that her 
work fell upon her lap, or her book remained open at the same 
page, while her thoughts were evidently far from book or work. 
She had been restless also, and soon wearied of one occupation; 
it had seemed as if some restraining curb had been removed, 

But, if this were so, it was now clear that it was back again. 
There was something, indeed, almost pathetic to the watcher in 
the intensity with which Norma flung herself into small and 
trivial things. Whatever had to be done was done to the utter- 
most, for she spared neither toil nor time. No more day-dreams 
—not so much as a pause into which they might steal. She 
taught Agnes German, working hard at it herself between whiles. 
Kither Janet Somerville or Miss Ellison were always with her. 
“She is driving away thought and regrets, because she knows 
that if she gave way to them they would paralyse her,” com- 
mented Miss Ellison sorrowfully. “The question is whether they 
won't revenge themselves one of these days, the harpies!” But 
Miss Ellison, if she guessed, knew nothing. She had heard of 
Mr, Lawrence's visit, she could not tell whether he had succeeded 
afterwards in his quest; if he had, it was pretty plain that nothing 
good had come of it. Norma had shown by one or two significant 
silences that she had nothing to tell even her dearest friend, and 
Miss Ellison, though she was dying to know, held her peace like 
a Wise woman. 

Lucy was in London, her old governess with her, and she said 
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she liked the life; at any rate, her health appeared to be re- 
established. Norma had seen her once or twice, but not alone; 
she had always taken Isabel or Janet Somerville with her. Anda, 
though her heart hungered for news of Lawrence, she never 
allowed herself to ask. 

Suddenly one day there came a letter. When she saw whose it 
was, her heart beat violently, and the room swam; only by a 
violent effort could she regain her self-control. And then a 
tempest seized her. She was sure that she ought not to read it, 
but all the time her fingers were stealing into the envelope and 
softly drawing it out—the next moment she was kissing it with 
the pent-up passion of her heart. At first she did not attempt to 
read it, the mere fact of having it there was sweet enough. It was 
full of the promise of joy, and she let her eyes fall, now here, now 
there, upon different words, unconnected, but iis. Then the pang 
seized her again; she began to fear that she was failing in her 
renunciation, and the fear troubled her conscience, though she 
did not feel that she could refrain from reading. It was too 
short, but one sheet, and, in his bold and strong handwriting, too 
soon read; and yet, as her woman’s heart drank in the words, she 
would not have had them other than they were; they seemed to 
fill up and satisfy the aching void of months. “ Why should I 
not write?” he said. ‘“ Evenif you toss me into the fire, I am no 
worse off ; better indeed, for the very fact of writing seems to break 
that horrible blank silence in which I have existed—how many 
ages ? Unless you are the cruellest woman that ever lived, you 
will let me now and then—only now and then—send you a word.” 
He went on to tell her that his father had had a very long 
and serious attack of rheumatic fever, from which he was only 
now slowly recovering ; and it had been impossible for his son to 
leave the rectory. ‘All this time,” he added, “I have lived in 
miserable suspense, unable to attempt anything towards solving 
the enigma you left with me. But I shall do it yet, unless the 
mud and the moisture get the upper hand completely. Norma, 
isn’t it time to tell me I may come?” 

When she had read this letter she cried a good deal, and kissed 
it again and again. She was angry with him that he should think 
she could be so heartless as to toss it into the fire, and she was 
angry with herself for her hardness in not answering it. If only 
she could have sat down and poured out her soul to him, said no 
more than “ Dear, I love you,” over and over again! But to be 
stirred to the heart by such an appeal, to feel all her nerves 
tingling with the exquisite delight of it, and to have not a word 
to utter in return—this was too cruel, too dreary! this made her 
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feel as if she must herself be to blame, as if the insu pportable 
state of things should never have been permitted to exist. 

But the letter gave her joy, and at the end of a fortnight 
another came to her. Lawrence said that his father was sufficiently 
recovered for him to be able to leave him, and that he should soon 
find himself in London. He implied that he had his reasons for going 
there, and he asked again whether she would not let him see her. 
“Don’t be uneasy, however,” he said; “don’t fear that I am going 
to persecute you—you see I haven’t forgotten your word. I have 
your promise, and you are not the woman to fail one.” 

After receiving this letter, Norma pondered on it for a day, 
and then wrote to Lucy. Since their interview at the rectory, 
George Lawrence had not once been mentioned between them, 
and it cost Norma not a little to be the one to break the silence. 
But she felt that, if she kept his letters from Lucy’s knowledge, 
she would be acting deceitfully—at any rate, not with perfect 
frankness. She could not bring herself to use many words; she 
merely said, “I wish you to know that Mr. Lawrence has written 
twice lately,” and there was an end of it. Lucy wrote back an 
affectionate letter, at the close of which she said, “ Thank you for 
telling me about Mr. Lawrence,” and no more. 

Perhaps Norma had expected and hoped for something more, for 
touches of the old restlessness came back. She could not tell how 
to act. These letters of Lawrence’s, delicious as they were, kept 
the pain always fresh, and she knew that she was always expecting 
or dwelling upon them. Yet to write to him meant to open the 
gate which she felt required all her strength to keep shut; were 
it only a few words, it was certain he would make it count for a 
great deal, a great deal which she had no right to offer. Nothing 
was so blighting, so chilling, as silence—nothing cost her so much, 
and therefore to poor Norma it seemed right. She would give 
him no answer, and perhaps his letters would die away; if they 
showed no sign of this, she must ask Miss Ellison to write and 
desire him to stop them. 

Meanwhile he would be in London and would see Lucy. 

Miss Ellison came in one late February afternoon, and found 
Janet playing reversi with Agnes, who had a cold. So had Norma, 
and Miss Ellison exclaimed at her imprudence when she found 
that she had not returned. 

“It is much too cold for her,” she said; “the wind has gone 
towards the north, and I believe we shall be having more snow.” 

“Ts it really north ? Ithought this afternoon was so pleasant,” 
said the girl. 

“Oh, itisnorth, depend uponit! I have reached the age when 
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one becomes a connoisseur in winds, and I shall soon dispute his 
empire with old General Lee, who has ruled you all so long. 
But I wish Norma would not besoimprudent.” She walked to the 
window and looked out. A grey sea heaved sullenly before her, 
few ships were to be seen, but far out a steamer was moving 
slowly, her wake contracted into one sharp spot of white. Asshe 
looked, Norma crossed the road, opened the little gate and came 
into the garden. Miss Ellison was sure she was both tired and 
pale, and when she had reached the room in which they were she 
was more impressed by her looks. Agnes ran to kiss her, and she 
brightened when she saw her friends. 

“T had a hope I might find you here, otherwise I think I should 
have gone to your house.” 

“Oh, you are imprudent enough for anything! Do you want to 
kill yourself? You look like a ghost,” said Miss Ellison severely. 

Mrs. Winyeatt smiled, and let her heavy fur-bordered coat drop 
from her. 

“Don’t be tragic, Mary,” she said; “I want nothing but my 
tea, and to keep you to dinner.” 

“T ought not to stay, for I ought to spend this evening in 
writing letters. Iam dreadfully behindhand; there were dozens 
of things to be done before March, but the fact is that February is 
such a shabby little month, there is no turning round in it. 
However, I forgive it; indeed, I always feel grateful to my an- 
cestors.” 

“Why?” asked Janet. 

“Why? For their thoughtfulness, to be sure. Have you ever 
reflected what it would have been if they had equalised matters 
by making May or June the shortest month in the year? Now, 
on the whole, one is glad to have done with February, and even 
Janet, who likes everything, and has something good to say for 
the best-abused men and matters——” 

“T am sure I am not half so kind!” 

“ Ah, well, perhaps we are robbing you of some of your innocent 
appreciation—but I heard even Janet whispering to Norma that 
she wished March were come.” 

“But—oh, that was ”—blushing furiously—“that was— 
because——” 

“ Never mind what it was,” said Mrs. Winyeatt, advancing to the 
rescue. ‘Mary has nothing to do with your whispers to me, my 
Janet. Has nobody ordered tea? I am longing to shut out that 
grey sky, and to settle down for a comfortable evening, and poor 
Agnes is pining to go on with her game. I hope you have 
thanked Janet for being so kind as to play, Agnes?” 
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“Oh, she likes it!” said the little girl calmly, arranging the 
counters. 

“ Yes, she likes it, of course—it’s astonishing how many things 
she likes to do for us all,” said Miss Ellison, nodding kindly at the 
girl as she came and stood by the table. “Did you see the 
regiments march down to the pier, this afternoon, to receive the 
Grand Duke?” 

“Tsabel saw it. Papa took Isabel, and they had capital places. 
Isabel came afterwards to tell me about it. Ah, here is the tea!” 
—jumping up. “ Now, dear Mrs. Winyeatt, you are to sit still, 
and let me pour it out. I won’t forget about the water for the 
second cups, I promise you. I do think Iam improving in my 
tea-making.” 

“ Janet,” said Mrs. Winyeatt suddenly, “I have something to 
tell you which you will very much like to hear. I was calling at 
the Carringtons, and Colonel Clarke happened to be there, and I 
asked him what he thought of Mr. Rose—as an officer, you 
understand,” she hastened to add, with asmile. “ He thinks very 
well indeed of him. He says he is clever and sound-headed— 
sound-headed, that was the word, for it struck me—and sure to 
get on in his profession. He really spoke very warmly. It 
would have made you feel immensely proud. And I told him how 
glad I was, and that I was very much interested in Mr. Rose’s 
career, and I think, if he can ever do him a good turn, he will.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Winyeatt, how kind, how dear of you! Colonel 
Clarke is the person he thinks so much about! Oh, it will be 
delightful to write this to him, and to tell papa and every one! 
Papa is so afraid we should be too sanguine, he is always telling 
me that the army is the worst profession in the world, and that 
Arthur will be an old man before he has any chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself. But people do get on, you know,” added 
Janet thoughtfully, dropping two lumps of sugar into the tea-pot. 
“ And, though papa thinks he is too shy, yet—he isn’t shy when 
you know him, is he? It is only just at first. J never found it 
out. Oh, Miss Ellison, what have I been doing!” 

“Never mind, my dear. I have extracted the sugar from the 
tea-pot. Norma had no business to introduce such absorbing 
topics when you had other things to do.” 

“Oh, it was too good of her!” 

“Well, then, Norma, have you nothing else for any of us? 
Haven’t you something nice in your budget for me or for Agnes ?” 

“Not for you.” 

“Then Agnes. Agnes, bring me some bread and butter, and 
find out what your mother has still to reveal.” 
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“To tell the truth, there is something.” 

“Oh,” cried Agnes rapturously, “ what?” 

“T had a letter from Aunt Bessie to-day, and she wants us both 
to go and see her. Would you like it?” 

“Oh!” There was no doubt what the oh! meant. 

“You would? SoI thought, and I believe we had better go.” 

“When, when, when? Would Miss Fox go? Should I have a 
holiday ? Is Madge nice ?”—hugging her mother. 

“T really think it would be the best thing for you,” said Miss 
Ellison, looking at her friend’s pale face. “It will be cold, but 
you don’t mind cold; and, now that Lucy has set up for herself, 
you are free to take an occasional run. Why don’t you spend a 
few days with Lucy as you pass through London ?” 

“Oh, no!” said Norma hastily. “No, I should go direct to 
Scotland.” 

“Tsabel heard from Lucy this morning,” remarked Janet. 
‘She has had neuralgia. She doesn’t seem quite so strong as she 
used to be ; I don’t think she has quite recovered that sad shock 
at the Lawrences.” 

“T don’t know about shocks,” said the unfair Miss Ellison, 
“but I dare say Lucy fretted herself ill about something.” 

Then Scotland came up again, and provided ample materials for 
conversation, for Janet—with a few intervals of dreaming over 
Colonel Clarke’s prophecies, which she supplemented and enlarged 
upon in her own hopeful mind, until their author would have 
failed to recognise his own utterances—Janet was very much 
interested in little Lady Drummond, and had almost as many 
questions as Agnes to ask about them all; and Miss Ellison, who 
was puzzled to know what had happened in the autumn, and 
only sorrowfully aware that things had gone wrong or come to a 
deadlock or something, talked also with the hope of finding out 
that Norma was really taking an interest in this sudden move of 
hers. 

Norma herself was conscious that she was giving way to the 
impulse of flight. She was afraid that Lawrence, if he did not 
actually break his promise, would find some means of evading its 
strict bonds. He would be so near herin London! He would 
not come to the house, but she might meet him in the streets or 
at her friends’, never would she feel rid of the haunting 
possibility; more than that, she knew that all the time this 
would be her yearning hope. 

It did not seem to her that she could bear either the seeing or 
the not seeing him. 

She was ashamed of her weakness, but she made no attempt to 
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disguise it from herself, and when Bessie’s invitation came she 
felt that it opened a way out of some of her difficulties, and would 
not allow herself to hesitate about accepting it. 

So the next day’s post carried a letter to Lady Drummond 
saying that in a few days she and Agnes would be with her; and, 
though Miss Ellison cried out at the shortness of the time 
allowed for preparations, Norma was glad to have all her hours so 
occupied that she could keep invading thoughts at bay. She was 
fairly successful, and she flattered herself that once in a place 
into which no possible associations could creep, a home full of 
healthful and vigorous interests, she would gain the mastery over 
what she had to own was now sometimes apt to master her. 

Only one outside thing troubled her. Polly Medland had 
benefited wonderfully at the Home ; it was even thought that she 
might leave it, but, as a dry climate was pronounced necessary, 
Mrs. Winyeatt had arranged to keep her. In this dilemma Miss 
Ellison came to the rescue, promising to fetch the girl and take 
her to her house. So that everything seemed provided for, and 
Norma wrote to her sister to tell her that she was almost on the 
wing. 

She wrote also to Lucy. Her sense of honour was perhaps 
overstrained, for she could not endure that Lucy should accuse 
her of concealment of plan. And, moreover, she believed that 
Lawrence was in London, and she wished if she were to see Lucy 
that the proposal should come from her sister-in-law, though she 
could not but doubt whether, under these circumstances, it would 
come at all. And she was right, for it did not. Lucy answered 
expressing much delight that she had made up her mind to such 
a pleasant change, wrote a very charming and amusing letter, and 
said nothing about seeing her on her way. 

So Norma, Agnes, and Chambers started, and made their first 
halting-place at York, going on the next day to Edinburgh. 
After that they had still a long journey, for Craigmuir was north 
of Blair Athol, but Mrs. Winyeatt, who had expected cold, was 
surprised at the moderate and open weather. So far, indeed, the 
winter in Scotland had been singularly mild, and though the 
country looked bare there was a beautiful brown colouring spread 
over it, sombre but rich, and more attractive than the greens and 
yellows of summer. Norma breathed more freely as the train 
flew north. Bessie was, after all, her own sister; she was glad 
to go to her; glad to leave behind her, as she hoped, much that 
was perplexing and dreary; glad to be freed from some fears. 

Or so she imagined. 
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CuapTterR XXIX. 


“When she would think, where’er she turned her sight, 
The airy hand confusion wrought, 
Wrote ‘Mene, mene,’ and divided quite 
The kingdom of her thought.”— Tennyson. 


Lawrence arrived in London on a day of unrelieved gloom, cold 
with a sleety rain falling, and the only gleams of brightness those 
which came from wet roofs, wet waterproofs or shiny tarpaulins. 
He himself looked thinner and less cheery than of old. The 
winter had been long and trying. The rector’s illness had been 
not only serious but full of suffering, and he could not patiently 
endure the long confinement so greatly opposed to his usual 
active habits. Then he became low-spirited, dwelling much upon 
his brother-in-law’s death, and holding his own carelessness 
accountable for it. Mrs. Lawrence was at her wits’ end, Nelly 
was quite unused to illness, and the greater part of the nursing 
and cheering fell upon George. It was impossible for him to 
leave the rectory, and he thought bitterly of the futility of his 
determination to get tothe root of this thing which stood between 
him and Norma. He had wearied himself with guesses. From 
his mother he met with no help. The two letters he had written 
had been a relief—nothing more. Now he had come to London 
with a desperate determination to be no longer baffled. : 

Ever since that day by the river-side his thoughts of Lucy had 
been less assured, less friendly than before; for he could not be 
unconscious that she was trying to shake his determination to 
win his love; and if, as he sometimes told himself, this was only 
because she knew how little chance there was of his succeeding, 
there had yet been something unusual in her words and manner, 
something which was certainly not sympathy with his disappoint- 
ment. But he still clung to the belief that it was from Lucy he 
should get his clue, and he lost no time in going to her. 

Lucy was not unprepared, for she had heard of his expected 
coming from Mrs. Lawrence, who frequently wrote. It was true 
that the mother had been both startled and displeased by the 
girl’s loss of self-control, but she was really fond of her; and, 
after all, were there not excuses to be made for a motherless girl, 
not very happy in her home? During the rector’s illness she 
had often wished for some one more capable than Nelly ; she saw 
the worried lines on her son’s face, and felt that things were 
wrong, and that she could clearly tell how they might be 
straightened again; therefore, it was with the best wishes in the 
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world that she packed a hamper of country produce, vegetables 
and flowers, butter and cream, and despatched it by George, with 
strict injunctions to deliver it to Lucy no later than the next day. 

The girl had passed a restless and unhappy winter. 

That inconvenient conscience of hers, to which on certain 
points she attended, had, therefore, sufficient vitality to raise its 
head and protest on those other points in which she did her best 
to smother it. If it did nothing else, it succeeded in making her 
uncomfortable. 

Yet, after all, she reflected, fortune had been on her side. The 
rector’s illness had stopped Lawrence in his researches ; time, she 
might hope, had perhaps in some measure effaced Norma’s image, 
and her vanity was beginning to paint charming possibilities 
when she heard of his letters. Closely upon this came the 
warning of his coming, and of Norma’s journey to Scotland. 

She could not but own that Norma had behaved with all the 
loyalty which she had expected from her, and her winter with 
her old governess had taught her something of her charms as a 
companion. She sometimes wondered why Norma had yielded to 
her, and explained it by two reasons ; one, that her sister-in-law’s 
love was not strong enough to make the renunciation actual 
suffering, and the other, that in old days Norma had behaved ill 
to Paul, and felt compensation due to her—Paul’s sister. 

But now he was coming, he was coming! What preparations 
she made! How carefully she planned Miss Sullivan’s absence! 
How eagerly she rehearsed all she would say! The false step 
she had made that afternoon by the river should not be repeated, 
he should turn to her for friendship and for sympathy again. 
All her pretty things were so cleverly disposed, her tulips and 
hyacinths were so bright, that her room looked a nest of colour; 
all that was wanted was the sun, and, lo! out came the sun as if 
in answer. When Lawrence appeared he exclaimed at tke pretti- 
ness of it all, and felt again the old contrast between Lucy, neat 
and well dressed, and Nelly’s careless disregard for appearances. 
The girl, too, had a soft deprecating air about her which was new, 
and which touched him. He began to think he had been dwelling 
on a false impression. 

“ How good of you to find me out so soon!” she exclaimed. 
“T wanted so much to see you, and to hear about this dreadful 
time you have all had. Is dear Mr. Lawrence really better? It 
must have been such a painful illness, and I assure you my 
thoughts have been constantly at the rectory.” 

“That was kind of you,” said Lawrence cordially. “Things 
are mending daily now, or I couldn’t have got away. I suspect 
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my father was more shaken by all that happened when you were 
with us than we realised. Then came a chill, and his usual 
imprudence,” he added, smiling, “this time was not successful. 
Are you well?” 

“ Quite,” said Lucy with a thrill. 

“ And do you like London?” 

‘Tt has been better for me this winter. It is warmer than Dover, 
but of course all this’—looking about her—“ is not so pleasant.” 

“No,” Lawrence agreed ; “it would not be so pleasant.” He 
paused for a moment, and then said abruptly—* Miss Winyeatt, 
do you remember our last conversation ?” 

“Yes,” she said frankly. “ And, to tell you the truth, I have 
often been sorry to remember, because I don’t think you were 
very well pleased with it. I think you fancied that I was—well, 
a little chilling ?” 

“ Weren’t you?” he asked, smiling. 

“Yes, I was—I certainly was. I don’t want to deny it. Only 
when one sees one’s friends taking a road which can only end in 
disappointment, please, what is one to do? Encourage them in 
it with enthusiasm ? ” 

She looked at him very appealingly as she said this, and 
Lawrence instantly forgave her. 

“Tdare say that I was unjust, that I didn’t put myself in your 
place,” he owned. “But you must remember that I assured you 
that nothing you or any one else could say would turn me from 
that road, and that all I asked was not to be obliged to travel 
blindfold.” 

“Ah,” she said, “but am I the person to remove the 
bandage ?” 

“T believe you could,” said Lawrence quietly. 

Lucy darted a swift look at him, but nothing in his face hinted 
that this was a charge. 

“Tf you hope that, you expect too much,” she returned. “JI 
can never tell you, and I am pretty sure you will never know. 
Now you will be angry with me again. Oh, why, why can’t we 
let this alone, and speak of something else !” 

He was once more touched with what seemed like a girlish 
dread of hurting him. He leaned forward and spoke very kindly. 

“T should be a brute to be angry. Perhaps you think Iam a 
brute already to bother you with my troubles directly we meet. 
I haven’t much to say in excuse, except that it all means such a 
lot to me. If you knew what a dreary winter this has been! 
And a little hope would have made all the difference. If it had 
been only. waiting—waiting ever somany years—some limit given 
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—anything but this dreary black curtain let down between us. 
And if it exists,” he went on more vehemently, “if it has a right 
to exist, which, mind you, I don’t believe, why am I to be shut 
out of sight of her for ever? What’s to prevent my, at least, 
seeing and hearing her, like any other man ?” 

Lucy was staring at him startled. “Oh, no!” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, no? Why, oh,no? What is there against it?” 

She recovered herself. 

“T only meant that I was sure Norma would not consent.” 

“You are as hard as she is,” he said gloomily. “ No—forgive 
me, I have no right to blame you for my misfortunes.” 

But some expression in his eyes, some troubled lines about his 
firm mouth, moved inconsistent Lucy to a sudden poignant pity. 
She had never pitied Norma, because she judged her by herself, but 
Lawrence she had idealised, and it was not so impossible for her 
to realise that he was suffering. And yet with the pity there 
mingled a strange satisfaction. It was she who held the cords 
in her hands, she who was influencing his life. She felt as if 
this possession were a sort of compensation for what she could 
not get. Presently he went on— 

“ Where is she now ?” 

“She is on her way to Scotland.” Lucy did not think it 
necessary to mention that she had passed through London that day. 

“To Scotland! Why?” 

“To stay with her sister. Don’t you remember that Bessie 
Drummond lives in Scotland ? ” 

“Yes,I remember. By the way,” hopefully, “ I wonder whether 
she could throw a light on this business ?” 

“No,” said Lucy quickly; “I am sure she cannot.” Then, 
fearing lest she might again alienate him, she added, “ But you 
might try.” 

“Yes, of course I might. I was a fool not to have thought of 
her before,” he said with rising spirits. “I might run down and 
see her.” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“You will do no good if you follow Norma.” 

He got up impatiently, and stood with his back to the fire. 

“Something meets one whichever way one turns,” he said. 
“However, I suppose you are right. I must wait. But I'll be 
down there before Norma has been a day at home.” 

She winced. She had never heard the name slip from him 
before. 

“Then, if I’m to be barred from Scotland, I shall go to Dover, 
and see Miss Ellison. What, wrong again ?” 
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“Oh, no,” said Lucy, a little sullenly. ‘Do as you like, of 
course. Only if you come to me for advice, you mustn’t be vexed 
when it does not always agree with your own opinions.” 

“ You are right,” said Lawrence with an effort, “ but—forgive 
me—you don’t offer me any advice which is not negative.” 

She paused for a moment—it was indeed hard for her to speak. 

“ Ah,” she said in a low voice, “ you wouldn’t like my advice.” 

“Ty. 

“ Tf Norma will not marry you, would it not be wise to—give 
her up?” 

“Tell me why she will not marry me,” said Lawrence, fixing 
his eyes keenly upon her, “and I will give you an answer.” 

Lucy allowed him to fancy that there was a certain hesitation 
in her answer. 

“Why do women generally refuse to marry ?” 

“Because they don’t care enough about the man who asks 
them,” he said, with a confident laugh. The next moment his 
face changed—* You don’t think it’s that ?” 

“ Perhaps her love is not—vyery deep.” 

He looked at her. 

“Yes, it is,” he asserted slowly. “As deep and as true as her 
heart. Whatever failure there comes in this it will not be in her 
truth. If that is all you have to suggest, Miss Winyeatt, you 
can’t know the actual reason one bit better than I do myself.” 

“Oh, yes, Ido!” she cried, piqued. 

“Perhaps you could remove it ?” 

Lawrence was appalled at the effect of his words, for Lucy 
turned pale and the tears rushed into her eyes. He had spoken 
on the impulse of the moment, and without real suspicion, and he 
hastened to smooth his speech away by all the kind things he could 
think of. Lucy at last permitted herself to be soothed, and to 
smile at her own susceptibility. To turn the subject, she spoke of 
the rectory, the village, and Toby, and Lawrence soon rose to go. 

“T shall see you again?” asked the girl. 

“When I come back from Dover.” 

“Don’t take it for granted that all which Miss Ellison guesses 
is the right explanation,” she said hastily. 

“T shall be thankful for even a guess,” Lawrence had answered, 
and then he was gone, and Lucy’s maid came to the door with a 
bundle of Lent lilies which had been unpacked from Mrs. 
Lawrence’s hamper. Lucy told her to put them in water, while 
she herself ran up to her bedroom, flung herself on the sofa, 
turned her face to the pillow, and cried bitterly. 

Lawrence carried out his determination the next day. He 
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telegraphed to Miss Ellison, had her answer, and went down, in 
spite of a violent storm of wind and snow. His spirits had some- 
what risen after his visit to Lucy, for that suggestion of hers was 
so far from what he knew to be the truth, that he began to doubt 
whether she really knew anything about the bar which she 
pronounced to be hopeless. Moreover, he was a good deal puzzled 
by her emotion at the remark he had hazarded without thinking 
much of his words, and in his wonder his thoughts wandered near 
the truth, although they never actually fastened upon it. He 
began to think that it was not impossible that Norma, in some 
rush of self-abnegation, had promised not to marry, but to keep a 
home for Paul’s sister. 

Miss Ellison’s greeting was very hearty. She had long been 
dying to know what had put an end to all the hopes and fears 
which had sprung up during those summer weeks. Norma had 
confided in her for a time, then had drawn back into an impene- 
trable silence. She had suffered, of that her friend was sure, 
but it had seemed the kindest thing, since it was so unquestion- 
ably her wish, to leave her alone. But here was Lawrence offering 
himself up for prey, and she would have been less than woman not 
to jump at him ; and if she did nut know beforehand how to greet 
him, whether he would appear as sad, sorry, or triumphant, the 
man who was ready to marry Lucy, or the man who was faithful 
to Norma, or the man who had forsaken both—the moment she 
saw him she forgot all about her doubts, and was ready to swear 
to his honesty. He looked into her eyes as they shook hands, and 
saw there what made him speak at once. 

“T have come to ask your help.” 

Happy Miss Ellison! 

“You shall have all that I can give you,” she said, smiling. 

And then she made him draw his chair near the fire, and shut 
out the turbulent snow, which was filling the air with mad 
gambols, and, to make it more easy for him, asked him whether he 
knew that Mrs. Winyeatt was in Scotland ? 

Yes, it appeared that he knew this, and that it had been told 
him by Miss Winyeatt. 

By Lucy? Miss Ellison’s suspicions began to revive, but she 
clung bravely to her confidence in his face. 

“T am afraid,’ she went on, “that they may have a cold 
journey, although it was so fine when they started yesterday.” 

“Yesterday!” he exclaimed. “Only yesterday!” 

“Yesterday only. Did not Lucy tell you?” 

It struck him also as strange. It might have been a chance 
omission, but it looked almost as if she had not cared to let him 
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know how near Norma had been. This, however, had nothing to 
do with the object of his visit. 

“Look here, Miss Ellison,” he said, “I have come on purpose to 
talk to you, and to see if you can throw light upon a matter very 
near tome. I came when I knew that Norma was away—I may 
call her Norma, mayn’t I?” 

“Ah, may you ?””—with a smile. 

“Yes, to you. I couldn’t have come when she was here. Do 
you know why?” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“Do you know anything?” 

“Qn the whole, I should say I didn’t. Since Norma came back 
from Devonshire she has said nothing to me, and I have been 
reduced to guessing, which is poor work when one is a good deal 
interested. Did you see her when she was there? I fancied you 
were not at home.” 

“T heard she had gone down, and I followed her; you may 
guess why. It was to ask her to be my wife.” 

“ And she refused ? ” 

“ And she refused.” 

“ But—but, then, what am I to do?” demanded Miss Ellison 
breathlessly. 

“Help me to know why she refused. She would have married 
me if it had only rested with her own feelings. She let me have 
that much consolation.” 

“That was a great deal from Norma,” said the other gravely. 

“A great deal—Heaven bless her! It’s what I have fed upon 
ever since. But it won’t last for ever. Miss Ellison, whatis this 
something which stands in the way ?” 

“Lucy, Lucy, that wretched Lucy!” was what Miss Ellison 
was saying in her heart. But she could not breathe it openly, 
she could only fall back upon futile suggestions which she knew 
to be so false that she was ashamed to utter them. “ Perhaps 
she will not marry again?” 

“That is not the obstacle.” 

“Qh, I do so wish I could help you!” she cried desperately. 
“ But I can’t. I know nothing, and, if I guess at anything, my 
lips are sealed ; only, if I were you, I would not give up, I would 
go on!” 

His eyes kindled. “ You're the first to say anything sensible. 
Of course I shall persist, though Norma and Miss Winyeatt both 
vow that it is useless.” 


“Lucy! Does Lucy say so?” There was hot indignation in 
her tone. 
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“Yes, she does.” He leaned forward and watched her. “ Miss 
Ellison, I have sometimes wondered, though it doesn’t seem 
possible, whether Miss Winyeatt has anything to do with it?” 

Miss Ellison was silent, but her face could not help being 
expressive. 

“Tt struck me that Norma might have made some promise, 
some agreement not to marry while she required a home? It’s 
preposterous, because, if that were all, she might have fifty homes 
with us; besides, I can’t conceive Miss Winyeatt having the 
barbarity to hold her to it—no, it’s absolutely preposterous; but, 
then, so is the whole affair.” 

His listener still remained obstinately silent. 

“Well,” he said after waiting. ‘“ You must let me hear your 
opinion.” 

“T can’t do that,” she said at last. “I will help you in every 
possible way, write to Norma, scold her, anything; but I don’t 
mean to hint at my own fancies, because I can’t prove them. 
Only, don’t despair.” 

He caught her hand and shook it warmly. “Thank you,” he 
said. “Then will you write, and point out that if anything of 
that sort, anything relating to Miss Winyeatt, is at the bottom of 
this detestable difficulty, it might all be arranged with the 
greatest ease,—that Miss Winyeatt might stay with us for ever, 
if that’s all?” 

“Oh, good Heavens!” groaned Miss Ellison mentally. 

“Say anything, promise anything,” he went on with great 
eagerness; “I know you have immense influence with Norma. 
And—can’t I do something? Can’tI appeal to Miss Winyeatt ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t really know!” she cried, lifting her 
hands; “I never pretend to understand Lucy.” 

He pondered again. “I think, though you won’t allow it in so 
many words, that you believe she has something to do with the 
complication.” 

“Yes, I do,” she said desperately. ‘I suppose it’s a dreadful 
thing to say, but I do.” 

“It can’t do any harm,” he replied quite innocently; “of 
course, it’s all some foolish cobweb, which might be swept away, 
if only one was permitted to look at it. Though I confess I 
always thought Miss Winyeatt was the one to befriend me 
until ——” 

“Until when ?” 

“Until a talk I had with her soon after I had spoken to 
Norma. Then I fancied she was not very keen. And again 
yesterday. I suppose a woman’s dislike to lose a home is 
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something we men can’t fathom. Yet, it’s odd—she’s out of it 
now,” he added with a laugh. 

Miss Ellison looked at him helplessly, with, it must be owned, 
some contempt for man’s want of perception mingled with her 
liking. If he had guessed, she would have hated him; but she 
thought that in his place she must quickly have arrived at the 
missing reason. 

After this they talked a great deal, but she was on her guard, 
and would not be betrayed into further imprudences, unless 
giving Lawrence all the encouragement she could think of came 
under that heading ; and she was so hearty in her good wishes, 
so hopeful in her prophecies, that her listener had not felt so 
happy for many a long day. His gratitude was proportionably 

reat. 
ec I shall never, never forget it!” he exclaimed when he thanked 
her for her kindness. “I wasn’t quite certain when I came 
whether you would befriend me.” 

“Oh, yes,” she nodded; “I have always been on your side. I 
think every man ought to marry, and very few women; but 
Norma is one of those who would be happier as a wife.” 

And it may be noticed that this remarkable expression of 
opinion appeared so perfectly satisfactory to her hearer that he 
agreed to it without a demur. 

When he left it was with the understanding that Miss Ellison 
should write to Norma, mention his visit and his confidence, allude 
frankly to her own ideas as to the real author of the difficulty, and 
urge all the arguments in her power. He was very desirous to be 
allowed to go north himself, to see Lady Drummond only, as he 
very carefully explained. But his counsellor would not hear of it. 

“Norma is not the woman to be persuaded against her 
conscience,” she said emphatically. “And, to tell you the truth, I 
don’t expect my own appeal will be of much service. But perhaps 
I can speak with some knowledge, and Bessie Drummond can’t, 
and so you had better leave me alone for the present.” 

“More waiting!” said Lawrence ruefully, “ But I won’t be un- 
grateful. You shall go your own way.” 

“T will have my turn, at any rate,” she said with a foretaste of 
satisfaction. 

“ And what am I to do?” 

“Study Lucy—no—no, I don’t know—keep away from her, I 
believe. I have told you already that I don’t pretend to under- 
stand Lucy.” 

This was not very helpful, but Lawrence’s spirits had been 
raised by the interview. Miss Ellison insisted upon his seeing 
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Polly Medland before he left—Norma’s pet case, as she called her ; 
and, indeed, the change in the girl was so great that it was 
difficult to believe she was the same. It seemed she did not wish 
to go back to Marlham, not even to see Ida Coombes, and, if her 
erandparents agreed, Mrs. Winyeatt had promised to take her into 
her own house for training. 

When he was back in London, Lawrence determined not to go 
to Miss Winyeatt until he had heard from Miss Ellison. Neither 
of his last talks with her had been satisfactory; indeed, now, 
more than ever, he had to allow that she had shown herself 
decidedly adverse, and he felt a good deal of anger at the idea that 
here, after all, lay the root of their troubles. If she had not 
professed friendship! If she had not given her advice under the 
cloak of good-will! But this he could not forgive. 

He waited, therefore, with impatience, and he had to wait longer 
than would otherwise have been the case, because of some accident 
and delay to a mail train. It was a week and a day after Norma 
had started, and within a fortnight of the time she had fixed for 
her return, when he received his letter from Miss Ellison. She 
wrote with evident disappointment. Norma, she said, had told her 
nothing, would tell her nothing, had only reiterated her words to 
Lawrence, that it was impossible, and that she could give no 
reason. It was best for him to forget her—it would be cruel in 
him to attempt even indirectly to see her. “I don’t agree with 
her about the forgetting,” said Miss Ellison; “but I suppose you 
must not try to get sight of her yet, so don’t go to Scotland till 
she comes back. Don’t despair, don’t give up, don’t be cross. 
You see, like other advisers, my counsel chiefly consists of what 
you are not todo. Never mind. Some day it will be the turn of 
the Do’s—(I don’t know how to spell it). Good-bye.” 


CHarter XXX. 


“Let Love but once gain footing within, and even Vanity may have to 
ly out of the window.” 


“ Waar do you think of Norma, Robert ?” demanded Lady Drum- 
mond on the night of her sister’s arrival. 

“That she’s just handsomer than ever, and that it’sa thousand 
pities she’s never married again.” 

“Well, I don’t know. She’s got Agnes, and a comfortable 
fortune ; and, if Lucy Winyeatt continues to take herself off, I 
think she might do very well. As our children grow up, of course 
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they can go and stay with her. She can then always have 
cheerful society.” 

“ Chatter and row enough! ” 

“You know, Robert, that you are always miserable unless they 
are chattering, as you call it. You encourage them in every tom- 
boy trick. Miss Anderson says that when you are near it is 
hopeless for her to attempt to keep them in order.” 

“ Confound Miss Anderson,” growled Sir Robert sleepily. 

“ However, I would rather there was too much spirit than too 
little,” Lady Drummond pursued unheeding. “Yes, Norma is 
splendidly beautiful. I see a strong likeness in Madge to her 
aunt.” 

“In Madge! In Madge, with her little snub nose!” 

“You are always saying something against Madge’s nose,” 
protested his wife in a vexed tone. “You might be more civil to 
it, when you reflect that it comes from your side of the house. 
We never had anything like it.” 

To this Sir Robert muttered something incoherent, and the 
conversation dropped. 

Though a boisterous March is not the most inviting weather for 
Scotland, Scotch hospitality is indifferent to seasons, and Craig- 
muir generally had its guests and its coming and going. Now 
there were a Mr. and Mrs. Walter Tyrrell, a Miss Mainwaring and 
a young Jack Drummond, in the Foreign Office, a cousin of Sir 
Robert’s. They were all, in their way, pleasant people, they all 
liked Norma, and Jack Drummond promptly tumbled head over 
ears in love with her. If she could have got rid of those haunting 
longings, which Lawrence’s letters and the knowledge of his being 
in London had made more persistent and less shadowy, Norma 
would have enjoyed her life ; as it was, she was glad to have come, 
glad to see Bessie in her home life, with husband and children, 
sensible, useful; glad that Agnes should be so frankly and un- 
reservedly happy. 

Bessie herself was delighted to have her sister, the more so as 
she always considered that Norma stood in need of practical advice 
on many points, and was convinced that it was her mission to 
instil it. She was proud of her, too—proud of her extreme beauty 
and charm ; she was even proud of Jack Drummond’s half-comical 
infatuation, although she scoffed at him to his face for his foolish- 
ness. But, because he was too young, there was no reason why 
some one of maturer age should not be provided, and she had a 
dinner-party, and flattered herself that she had got together 
exactly the right people. But though, as usual, one or two were 
attracted by the beautiful Mrs. Winyeatt, it was provokingly 
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evident that she, on her part, felt only the profoundest unconcern, 
and when Bessie overheard her making some laughing allusion to 
her age she felt that it was time for her to speak. The next 
morning, when Lady Drummond was answering notes in her own 
room, came Norma and the opportunity. 

“You must let me in, Bessie, however busy you are. The 
Tyrrells have gone out by themselves on an expedition to the 
Glen, and Miss Mainwaring and Mr. Drummond are riding with 
Sir Robert ; and the young people all being provided for, I betook 
myself to you.” 

Here was Lady Drummond’s opportunity. 

“The young people? My dear, we are all young.” 

“T know. All but me. I’m the eldest, and I feel like a 
grandmother.” 

“T wanted to speak to you about that. You're thirty-three, 
an age at which a woman is still quite young, and you talk as if 
you were twenty years older. It really is too absurd; and, 
besides, it’s not kind to Maud Mainwaring.” 

“ What has she to do with it ?” 

“She’s two years older, that’s all.” 

“Nonsense, Bessie, I don’t believe it. I looked upon her as an 
infant.” 

“Because she doesn’t talk perpetually about her old age. It 
seems such a little while ago that you were a mere girl at 
Rome!” 

Norma turned pale. “Don’t, Bessie, don’t!” she said ina low 
voice. Her sister glanced at her curiously. 

“What a strange creature you are! Do you still reproach 
yourself so much? It was only that you were inexperienced, 
and, my dear, a little giddy!” 

“No, it was more,” said Norma. “More than once I had the 
fear, but I held it at arm’s length, I would not allow it to 
interfere with my pleasure. I shut my eyes.” 

“ Well, if you did,” Bessie replied, filing bills as she spoke, “ if 
you did, I’m sure you were sorry enough. It nearly killed you. 
And you have saddled yourself all these years with Paul’s sister, 
which I should consider a very sufficient penance. However, I 
hope she will not any longer interfere with your life—come in! 
Mrs. Magraith to see me? Tell Mrs. Magraith to wait. As I 
was saying, I hope that’s at an end. She has taken herself 
off, and you surely won’t have her again. Why doesn’t she 
marry? When I heard she was with the Lawrences, I fancied 
she had an eye to Mr. Lawrence; and certainly that would have 


been curious, Norma, considering how much he was mixed up 
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with Paul and all of us at that time. I suppose he really is 
getting on?” 

“ He is thirty-seven,” Norma said quickly. 

“Ts that all? Oh, that would do very well for Lucy! But 
now, think about what I have said,” went on Lady Drummond 
affectionately. “Don’t talk as if you were a hundred, and when 
you see any one you like don’t make him and yourself miserable with 
ridiculous scruples about marrying again. Once I did think you 
were going to make a Moloch out of Lucy. I hope that’s over, but 
I never feel sure that you mayn’t set up another. And you don’t 
know what a comfort it would be to me to see you really happy.” 

When Bessie talked like that, her sister always felt deeply 
grateful toher. She came quickly nowand kissed her, and, though 
she shook her head, Lady Drummond did not choose to see it. 
She put her hands on Norma’s shoulders as she knelt by her side, 
and exclaimed— 

“ Robert may say what he likes, but Madge is, she certainly is, 
going to be like you.” 

“Oh, I hope so!” cried Norma eagerly. “I shall be so glad 
if she is!” 

“ And you won't mind her nose? Her nose is her weak point ” 
—mournfully. 

“Her nose! What is the matter with it? It always seems to 
me. the dearest little nose! ” 

“Now that is really dear of you, Norma! It is Robert’s fault ; 
he makes such a fuss, he is always talking about her nose. And 
it is very unfair, because, as I invariably tell him, it belongs 
unmistakably to his family—it is exactly like his own sister’s. 
However, I feel pretty sure it will improve; I see a distinct 
difference already.” 

To please Bessie, Norma made no more allusions to her age, 
and submitted to one or two alterations in her dress, though, as 
Lady Drummond acknowledged, she had a style of her own which 
suited her. She felt, indeed, the influence of the cheery household 
in which she found herself, and which seemed broader and fresher 
than her own, moving, as she acknowledged, on easier lines, 
whereas hers had an inclination to fall into grooves. She thought 
it good, too, for Agnes, whose nature might easily be cramped, 
and Bessie’s naughtier children had something breezy and 
invigorating in their natures which Norma recognised as healthy, 
and looked at with a little envy. 

“It’s their father, my dear,” said Lady Drummond in explana- 
tion. “A man in the house keeps things going, and saves one 
from becoming morbid.” 
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And, though the idea of a morbid Bessie made her sister laugh, 
she could not but own that there was truth in the remark. 

Then came Miss Ellison’s letter, which, if it did not shake her 
determination, moved her to the depths. How persistent he was, 
how faithful! What foolish dream possessed Lucy to suppose 
that such a nature would change and turn to her! And whether 
it were from Bessie’s sturdy common sense, or the air of vigour 
and hopefulness about the house, certain it is that for the first 
time Norma permitted hope to enter her own heart. It was very 
sure that Lucy could not marry him by force, and, when she was 
convinced that he had no thoughts of her, she would not wait for 
ever, she would probably marry some one else, and even her sister- 
in-law’s scrupulousness could not suppose that she would then 
remain bound by her engagement. But until this happened, or 
until Lucy gave other release, she could do nothing. 

Meanwhile Lucy in London was tossed and racked by such 
conflicting emotions as she had never felt before. 

She longed for Lawrence’s coming, yet dreaded it. For two or 
three days she would not leave the house lest she should miss him. 
Then, as he did not appear, she made up her mind that Miss 
Ellison—whom she feared—had told him, perhaps all; for it was 
not impossible to her to conceive that Norma should have repeated 
to her friend everything, even her own unworthy part. And 
though she had a hundred excellent reasons to present to herself 
for all that she had done—for she was a person who always 
required to stand well with herself—she could not, naturally, 
endure that Lawrence should learn who had been standing in his 
way, and why. 

Long, then, as she might,'to see him, this panic heightened as 
a week passed and yet he did not come, and, instead of staying at 
home, she was out from morning till night, hoping that no ill 
chance might bring them together. In this interval he did come 
—twice. Having heard of the ill success of Miss Ellison’s letter, 
he determined upon once more appealing to Lucy, and he felt 
that he should now speak with greater strength. He, therefore, 
finding that she was not at home, wrote and asked her when she 
could see him, and obliged her—half unwillingly, half eagerly— 
to fix a time. 

She chose late in the afternoon, and there was a very subdued 
light when he arrived, she sitting with her back to the window 
with the hope of hiding her nervousness. He, as usual, opened 
the subject at once. 

“T went to Dover, and I saw Miss Ellison,” he said. 


“ About Norma’s decision? And could she throw any light? 
2a2 
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Though I needn’t ask, for Miss Ellison has never been known to 
allow that she was bafiled. But, I beg your pardon, perhaps 
she knew.” 

Her voice was unsteady. 

“No,” said Lawrence gravely; “she did not know.” 

It was hard for Lucy to keep back a cry of exultation. Here 
was one danger—the worst—averted. 

“Ts it possible ?” she said, smiling. 

He did not smile. 

“She,” he went on, “believes that you not only know, but that 
you could remove the difficulty.” 

“cc if ? ” 

“Tt is difficult for me to credit, because I can’t conceive it 
possible that you would not help us if you could. Still, there 
might be some misunderstanding, something which may strike 
you as serious, while, if we talked it over, it might be quickly set 
straight. Ihave come here to-day to implore you to think of 
this. I think by this time you know what all this is to me.” 

Lucy’s voice was hard. 

“Because I know, and Miss Ellison doesn’t, what prevents 
Norma from marrying you, you and Miss Ellison have no right 
to go further. I don’t see why Iam set upon. Norma has told 
you that it cannot be, and—isn’t that generally enough?” 

“ Pray don’t treat it in that way,” he said eagerly. “I don’t 
claim any right; I only ask you as a friend. What I have some- 
times fancied is whether you thought our marriage might cost 
youa home. It would only, I hope, give you a brother.” 

“ You are arranging matters well in advance, Mr. Lawrence,” 
. said Lucy bitterly. ‘Do not fear. When you and Norma marry, 
I shall not inflict myself upon you.” 

“ But why do you speak as if it were an infliction?” he remon- 
strated; and, indeed, he was genuinely distressed. “I know 
very well what you and Norma have been to each other, and it 
would be my most earnest wish that there should be no differ- 
ence.” 

“ Are you going to marry?” she asked tauntingly; but the 
next moment her face altered, and her voice softened. “Oh,” 
she cried, “ how changed you are—how different! We used to 
be such good friends, and now we never meet but you hurt me! 
You can speak of no one but Norma—we are all lost in her!” 

Something in this appeal, perhaps some hidden chord of 
passion, moved George Lawrence strangely. It was an accusa- 
tion, and one which seemed to come from her heart. Yet what 
had he done to deserve it? It appeared as if she were blaming 
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him for the very matter which he could have sworn had drawn 
them together. Hurt her! How should this hurt her ? 

“You must forgive me,” he said, slowly and hesitatingly. 
Forgive him—for what? Lucy, looking at him, recognised his 
unconsciousness, and received her sharpest pang. “You must 
forgive me,” he repeated; “I suppose I am horribly selfish. This 
separation is like a nightmare; it overpowers one’s ordinary self. 
And then it is to so few that I can speak. I have always felt 
that when I was near you I was somehow near her.” 

She could bear it no longer ; she sprang to her feet. 

“Don’t let us talk more; you can’t understand—you never 
will understand !” 

“What is the mystery?” he said impatiently. “And why 
can’t I understand? Am I always to be kept in this un- 
enlightened state? Am I never to know?” 

“ Never,” she said defiantly ; “never!” 

“We shall see,” he replied significantly. “There is some one 
who will help me.” 

“Who?” 

“You,” he said, looking at her and smiling. ‘“ You will forget 
all that has bothered you; you will go back to the times when, 
ag you say, we were very good friends, and your kind heart will 
make you set to work to put this tangle straight.” 

Then for the first time she faltered. 

“Qh,” she cried, a little wildly, “I warn you not to think that 
of me!” 

“Warn, if you please,” he said confidently ; “ but Iam right. 
You will do it, and you will be glad to have done it ; because it is 
a very happy thing to create happiness.” 

He was gone before she had time to utter her denial again, and 
she was left standing in the middle of the room, looking after 
him, with her heart in a whirl of emotion. How she loved him 
as he said those words! They went straight to the best part of 
her—that part which was not dead, though pressed down, as it 
seemed, by something stronger. Upon this his faith in her acted 
like a clarion call. It answered, it leaped up. It had strength, 
for the moment, to tear away the veil with which she had very 
carefully covered up her plans and subterfuges. There, for the 
moment, they lay, bare and repulsive, unutterably mean and 
hateful. She shuddered at the sight. She had taken such 
prodigious care to keep them dressed up so as to present a fair 
exterior, she had such excellent excuses for every use she had 
made of them, that it absolutely terrified her when for the first 
time she saw them in their naked hideousness. Yet through it 
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all she was sensible of a thrill of delight. He had trusted her. 
He had judged her nobly. And when she remembered how 
dangerously near she had advanced in this last interview to a loss 
of self-control, to a betrayal of herself to him, she felt as a person 
might feel who suddenly awoke to a consciousness of having by a 
miracle escaped shipwreck. 

But it was not to be expected that this exaltation would last. 
Before she slept that night she had almost resolved to write the 
letter which should give him to Norma; but when she awoke in 
the morning the other feelings were uppermost. She could not. 
It was too hard. She began to temporise again. She would wait. 
If he were faithful, Norma might grow weary of it all. She no 
longer, it was true, ventured to say to herself that the marriage 
should never be; she had been sufficiently frightened not to 
venture upon so much ; but delay—delay might be almost praise- 
worthy, was certainly pardonable. She would wait—wait, at any 
rate, until she had seen Norma. When she came back—and the 
time was drawing very near—when she came back, she would go 
to Dover and judge for herself. 

Only, meanwhile, those words of his touched—stung her: she 
could not shake off the burden of his faith. 

Also, as has been already hinted, she liked to feel that in her 
hands rested the decision ; that, in a way, she was the controller of 
his fate. This, indeed, had a very potent charm for her, or would 
have had, if here again her conscience had not been roused to 
antagonism, and said so much against it, that the satisfaction was 
lessened. It was one thing to have the power, another to reflect 
how the power had been gained. 

But through all these, and above all these, there was something 
else at work. For the first time in her life, Lucy had been stirred 
by real love, and the deeper and the truer love is the more un- 
selfish it becomes, and the nearer it approaches the divine. She 
loved George Lawrence, and that love was working within her, 
leavening the heart. She was tortured by its pain, but she could 
not remain inert under its sweet influence ; it was moving her, 
lifting her above herself. 

So she wavered—tossed here and there, angry, miserable, 
resentful, remorseful. After a few days had passed, she began to 
think that the next moment would bring Lawrence, hardly 
knowing whether she longed for or dreaded his coming, un- 
decided whether to remain obstinate or to tell him that by her 
action she would make him happy. But he did not come. He 
was waiting, a prey to many doubts, and yet something within 
assured him that he was acting prudently in leaving his last 
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words towork. It must be owned, however, that his self-restraint 
cost him something, and that he often thought of an argument 
which might have been powerfully advanced; and, as the days 
went on and he heard nothing, his hope began to fail. 

Still he held to his resolution, and Lucy grew more sick of 
heart. She had friends in London, but she was a unit of less 
consequence in London than in Dover, and her winter had not 
been particularly brilliant, or her companions amusing. Failure 
was written across her plans, the future looked dull and spiritless, 
and she could not regard herself with the calm admiration which 
in general was provided by her moral standpoint. One day she 
took up a heap of photographs, turning them idly over without 
much thought of the originals, when she suddenly came upon one 
of Major Macarthy. With a rush the whole remembrance of that 
time swept over her, and for the first time she thought of the man 
himself, not of the persons surrounding him, of herself, indeed, as 
a prominent person. She remembered the faces of the people, 
who, grave and silent, trooped up to the rectory that autumn 
afternoon, to see the dead man they loved so well, lying with his 
face to the setting sun. What had it been, this influence? He 
was not clever—about many things he might be charged with 
foolishness—he was not rich, and yet they all loved him ; through 
the winter months his grave—Lawrence told her—was never left 
without some offerings. He had never failed one of them in their 
need, had never seen suffering without trying to relieve it, had 
never spared himself. Her own conscience shrank trembling from 
such a test. Because she was suffering, she schemed that others 
should suffer too. Norma she did not much think about, but 
Lawrence—she could not help seeing something of what it was 
to him, this sickening, hopeless waiting! The tumult of thought 
which had first stirred uneasily, and then, under George Lawrence’s 
words, leapt into a storm, now gathered an almost menacing power 
round the recollection of the man whom, living, she had despised. 
She cried bitterly, for even at this supreme moment of trial the 
instinct of self-pity was strong within her; but after she had 
sobbed a good deal she went to her writing-table, and scrawled a 
few cold and hasty lines to Norma, closing them hurriedly, and, 
although it was too late for the post, she gave them to her maid 
to post at once. 

Then she would tell Lawrence. She wanted her.reward. He 
should not hear of it from Norma, he should know that it was to 
her he owed everything. Her poor little heart, so cramped and 
dwarfed by the burden of self, could not shake off the incubus, 
although it had been capable of a great effort. She must be 
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dramatic even if she were in despair. Lawrence would certainly 
come. But when one day passed, and a second, without bringing 
him, she could bear it no longer, and the next afternoon wrote a 
note begging him to come and see her. 

Meanwhile he was feeling that his effort with her was all in 
vain. From Saturday to Tuesday he went down to Richmond. 
On Tuesday, when he reached his lodgings, he found a letter from 
Miss Ellison, telling him that she had just heard from Norma, 
that there was a panic of measles at Craigmuir, that she meant to 
leave on Monday, travel through, and reach Dover on Tuesday. 
“There is no use in trying to see her,” wrote Miss Ellison, 
“unless you have something definite to say. Let me, at any 
rate, have a talk with her first, and, if you are impatient to be 
doing something, you might take the opportunity of running 
down to see Bessie Drummond.” 

Lawrence was off that evening. He caught the evening train 
to Edinburgh, rolled himself in his rug, for the air was bitterly 
cold, and shut out thought by the help of a cigar and an evening 
paper. 











